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Which Men Get 
In No-Rim-Cut Tires Alone 








Here are three features—costly features 


—found in no other tire. 


Features that 


save motorists millions of dollars. 


You get all these things at no added price 
in No-Rim-Cut Tires. That’s why they 
outsell any other tire made. 


Saving No. 1 

These tires make rim-cutting 
impossible. They doit bya feature 
which we control, and which can’t 
be successfully imitated. 

With old-type tires—with 
clincher tires—rim-cutting ruins 
almost one tire in three. That is 
proved by careful statistics. 


Saving No. 2 

We add to our tire cost $1,500 
per day to give the ‘‘On-Air-Cure”’ 
to No-Rim-Cut tires. We final- 
cure them on air bags shaped like 
inner tubes — under actual road 
conditions. 

We do this to save the blow- 
outs caused by wrinkled fabric. 
No other maker does this, be- 
cause it costs too much. 


treads have cost motorists millions 
of dollars. 


We have exclusive use of this 
vital protection, and no other 
maker employs it. 


No Extra Price 


Because of these extras, No- 
Rim-Cut tires used to cost one-fifth 
more than other standard tires. 
Yet they saved so much that 
hundreds of thousands paid the 
price to get them. They became 
the world’s favorite tires. 


Now our mammoth output has 
brought the cost down. Today 
you can buy them just as low as 
any standard tire. 


Tires with these features cost 











BUILD 
CORN CRIBS 


And Granaries, 
With Blue Print 
Pians And | 
Cost Estimates! 


BOOK FRE 


Save the price of a John Deere—The Sagless Elevator by the way yoy build 
your corn cribs. This book tells you how to doit. It has ten blua print pla: 
covering the construction of cornu cribs and granaries, showing the style of én. 
tor to use with each one. It contains cost estimates for the various cribs - 
granaries, and furnishes a source of valuable information for the farmer Th 
John Deere—The Sagless Elevator is also fully illustrated and described, You will 
profit by reading this book and you can get it free. See below “How to Get Book.” 


John Deere— The Sagless Elevator 


You Can Now Get a Sagless 
Steel Elevator 


John Deere—The Sagless Elevator, is 
the first portable steel elevator to have 
turnbuckles on the truss rods so that 
you can keepthe elevator from sagging. John Deere—The Sagless Elevator 

You know how the power required : 
increases when an elevator once starts You Get Many Other 
tosag. Likewise you know what astrain desirable features on John Deere Ele. 
sagging throws on the whole elevator, ators. These are illustrated and dis- 
especially the bearings in the head and _eyssed in the John Deere—The Sagless 
boot sections. Elevator book. (This book also illus- 

The John Deere, for the sagless fea~ trates and describes the John 
ture alone—even if it didn’t have all Deere Cypress Wood Eleva- 
those other things of advantage—is tor and the John Deere 
worth your careful consideration. Tubular Steel Eleva- 

The Sagless Feature ee, 
Four turnbuckles on the truss rods, ne of its 


together with extra strong section 











connections make the John Deere a 
sagless elevator. Sections are triple 
lapped, connected with fourteen bolts, 
banded with heavy iron bands and re. 
inforced at the upper edge on the inside, 
That is one big advantage in having a 








no more than tires which lack 
them. Why not get these savings? 


Elevator 
line, ask 
us for 
No. A 28, 








Saving No. 3 
We use a costly patent method 
to prevent tread separation. Loose 


(jOOD»“YEA 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


Our dealers are everywhere, 























SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Painting today saves rebuilding tomorrow. You 
can buy a lot of paint for the cost of a new barn. 
Isn't it good judgment to keep the old barn from 
ruin by investing in a little paint occasionally? 


Sherwin-Williams Creosote Paint 


will preserve every rough-lumber building around your farm. It is well known that 
creosote, the especially noteworthy substance in this paint, will prevent decay. It sinks 
into the wood and lends wonderful added strength tothe life of the wood. Use it on barns, 
corn cribs, fences, out-buildings and shingle roofs. It spreads well under the brush a 
wears long and hard. Its low cost will surprise you. This is only one of the great 
family of paints, stains and varnishes described in our booklet,“Paints and Varnishes 
for the Farm.” You need this practical, really helpful book whether you want to 
repaint your barn or merely brighten up a chair or table. We send it free. 


694 Canal Road, Cleveland, O. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 
B hes and Agencies i Principal Cities—More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
London Address; Central House, Kingsway, London, W. C. 




















Buy Bovee Furnaces at Manufacturer's Prices | 
Save From $30.00 to $50.00 Commission. | 


The MOST PERFECT manufactured. 
SAVES about 40 Per Cent of FUEL. 
The Most Durable Sold. 

Fully Guaranteed. 

Replace your old Furnace or Stoves. 





Install a Complete Heating Plant. 

The BOVEE Furnace requires LESS FUEL THAN STOVES 
OR OTHER FURNACES. 

—_ FURNACE burns hard coal, coke, soft coal or 
wood. . °aRe 

HORIZONTAL FURNACE =~ .. ” The Sherwin-Williams Company 
burns long wood or softcoal. % 
Doors 16x16 inches. 

Send pencil sketch of fioor 
plan of your building for 
FREE PLAN and SPECIFI- 
CATIONS. 

Easy to install—shipped cut 
to fit with full directions— 
no tinner required 

Write us for full information 
and special offer. Address 


Bevee Furnace Works 
195 EIGHTH STREET 


Economy Furnace. Waterloo, - = lowa 


(TEL Scomobile Expert 


Our experts train you on real automobiles to become a successful Chauf- 
feur, Repairman, Tester, Demonstrator or Salesman. Practical experience 
guaranteed. The next 5 weeks’ course starts Oct. 6th, conducted under the 
persona! direction of Mr. H. F. Edwards. Write to-day for catalog and full 
iniormation. 


PEORIA SCHOOL OF MOTORING 
Dept. B, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Horizontal Furnace. 
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Put the Roads Where They 


Belong 


Prior to the settlement of the 
«western Reserve” in Ohio the roads 
n states, where the land 


jn the easter } 
= most part hilly, were lo- 


“as for the 

aed wherever the best grade could 

pe obtained. We used to think in 

pennsylvania that the roads must 
have been cow paths. 


riginally 
eas gushed out of the rock, and 
the cows that ran in the woods reached 
these springs by the easiest grade; for 
the cow, though she does not know 
much about mathematics, has a rare 
skill in finding out the grade over 
which she can move with the least ef- 
fort. There being no wells in those 
days, the houses were located by 
springs; and then, when the roads were 
laid out, they aimed to reach the 
houses. When the level country was 
reached, however, and the land sur- 
veved into square miles, roads were 
put on the section lines. That, under 
those conditions, was where they be- 
longed. 

There are very great advantages in 
laying out a country in squares, and 
the farms in rectangles. Custom soon 
puts the road on the section line; and 
custom has the force of law and is 
recognized by the laws. Division into 
sections, half sections, quarters and 
eighties, enables the farmer to build 
on the roadway. As these lands are 
used largely for growing grain, the 
arrangement enables the farmer to 
plow a long, straight furrow with the 
minimum of turning and, of course, 
with the maximum of efficiency in cul- 
tivation. For land reasonably level, 
the place for the road is undoubtedly 
on the section line, 

There are sections in the west, how- 
ever, Where the land is not level and 
where it is almost impossible to secure 
a good road on the section line. In the 
older glaciations, for example in south- 
ern Iowa, and west of the divide, and 
in all that part of Missouri north of 
the Missouri river, as well as portions 
of eastern Nebraska and Kansas, the 
land was level when the glacier left it; 
but long ages have passed since that, 
and the streams have eroded valleys of 
all sorts and sizes, some of them very 
steep; and the road on the section line 
has involved some very serious engi- 
neering problems. The early settlers 
di¢ not realize fully the nature of the 
difficulties that their children must en- 
counter. In passing from point to 
point, while the country was still open 
they chose the divides, and until the 
country was fully settled up they had 
uniformly good roads with no grading 
to speak of. In fact, about all the road 
work that was necessary was bridging 
the sloughs. The old stage or other 
main traveled roads naturally selected 
the best grade irrespective of section 
lines, 

As the country became settled up, on 
the demand of the farmers these old 
Toads Were vacated by the county offi- 
clals, and then began the work of mak- 
ing the roads passable on section lines. 
The difficulties of the problem were not 
Tealized so long as the country was 
given over to stock growing and the 
eran went to market in the shape of 
live stock, When farmers ceased to 
stow live stock as they farmerly did, 
however, and grain had to be hauled 
FP aati they began to realize the 
‘Unculties of the problem. 
ty rien “began.” The duties of coun- 
ly runni e igi in those days were main- 
en oe section lines, and establish- 
baow ig that the farmer might 
“we aia exact limitation of his field. 
roads Bo not do anything with the 
i eine: ssibly many of them were 
Fe gaa to survey a road nor to 
Of east), .e, Amount of displacement 

earth that would be necessary in 
wer to make d 1 
Re ener a good road. hey 
cutting _usineers, and figured that by 

& down a little each year they 
illy establish a proper grade. 


Could fing 








In these days, since the agricultural 
colleges have come in and engineers 
have been trained who can measure ac- 
curately the amount of earth to be re- 
moved and the cost per cubic yard, 
the problem has become serious, and it 
is an open question whether in the 
rougher counties of the west, some of 
these roads should not be abandoned, 
the services of the county surveyor se- 
cured and the road located where un- 
der the circumstances it belongs. 

Where does the highway belong? 
Manifestly wherever hauling can be 
done with the minimum of expense. 
We do not always realize that the load 
to be hauled over a road is limited to 
what can be hauled over its steepest 
grade. A farmer might be able with 
two horses to haul two or even three 
tons to market with speed, with com- 
fort to the horses and himself, if it 
were not for some steep hill which cuts 
the load down one-half, and even at 
that may double the wear and tear on 
horses, wagon and harness. 

Whenever it is impossible to locate 
the road thus, there is friction and 
sometimes trouble. Putting the road 


where it really belongs often means a 
change in the location of the farm or 
buildings with reference to the rail- 
road. 
shapes. 
The question should be, however: 


It means fields in irregular 





What is best for the whole community? 
and not merely for the present, but for 
all time. The farmer should be will- 
ing to stand some sacrifice, if the en- 
tire community and future generation 
will be benefited. Farmers are splen- 
did judges of great public politics. We 
would rather trust the judgment of the 
farmers on great questions of public 
policy than any other class of public 
men. The history of the legislation of 
the past twenty years has shown that 
on all these great questions they were 
right and far in advance of the people 
who lived in the towns and cities, espe- 
cially in the great cities of the east. 
But when it comes to a local policy, 
something that may interfere with his 
own immediate interest, we are not so 
sure of the judgment of the ordinary 
farmer. His immediate personal inter- 
ests are likely to blind him as to the 
results of the proposed action on the 
whole community. 

The farmer dislikes exceedingly to 
have irregularly shaped fields because 
of a change in the road. He dislikes 
to change the boundaries of his land in 
order that a road may go through a 
valley or erosion, which nature has 
made without expense, even though 
this land may be unfit for cultivation 
and fit only for pasture. But doubtless 
in many cases it is either this or 
the whole neighborhood must do 
all its hauling over a steep hill, which, 








if it should be cut down would fill with 
snow and become impassable in winter. 

A great deal of responsibility rests 
upon the board of supervisors in this 
matter. In Iowa at least—and we pre- 
sume in other states as well—we just 
now need the services of honest, inde- 
pendent, far-seeing men as supervisors 
who will study the welfare of the whole 
community, not merely for the present 
but for the future. 

Many farmers greatly dislike to con- 
sider any change in the road that would 
take their buildings from the roadside. 
We can easily understand why in the 
early days, when there were few peo- 
ple passing, and the farm family were 
isolated and lonely, he wanted his 
buildings at a point where he and his 
family could see the passers-by. It is 
an open question now whether it is not 
better for the farmer, especially in 
these rougher sections, to have his 
buildings at a distance from the 
road. There is usually less danger 
from contagious diseases; and with a 
private road bordered with shade trees, 
and away from the dust of automobiles, 
which is fast becoming a nuisance, the 
house would be more homelike in ev- 
ery way than if placed directly along 
the roadside. 

Sooner or later, however, travel will 
go along the best road, and roads with 
steep grades and poor bridges will be 





abandoned by the community. There- 
fore it seems to us that the roads 
should be put where they belong, 
where the grades are the least, where 
there is the least drifting of snow, and 
where it is possible to travel with com- 
fort and pleasure almost the entire 
year. This is a matter for each com- 
munity to settle for itself. We are 
simply suggesting that a campaign for 
road improvement will bring to light 
problems which have not been consid- 
ered serious heretofore, but which 
must be serious until they are solved. 





Measuring a Round Grain Bin 


An Iowa correspondent requests that 
we print the rule for measuring round 
grain bins. The rule for measuring 
round grain bins is to square the diam- 
eter, take three-fourths (.78, to be ex- 
act) of the result, multiply by the av- 
erage height, and divide by 1.25. For 
instance, let us find the number of 
bushels in a grain bin 15 feet in diam- 
eter, with an average height of 10 
feet. Such a bin would contain 1,755 
cubic feet; dividing by 1.25, the num- 
ber of cubic feet in a bushel, we find 
that there are 1,404 bushels in the bin. 
Measuring is at best a crude way of 
determining the quantity of grain or 
hay. So far as possible, weighing al- 
ways should be relied on when exact 
determination is necessary. 





Naming the Farm 


The American people are slow to 
adopt the European custom of giving 
the farm a name, until sometimes the 
man takes the name of the farm. For 
example, the name “Burn Brae” in 
“The Bonny Briar Bush” is the name 
of the farm instead of the name of the 
man himself. 

There are a great many advantages 
in this. The farms in the United 
States change hands frequently, wheth- 


er through sale, lease or death. Stock 
breeders get particular benefit 
through having their farms named. 


For example, during the lifetime of 
Martin Flynn, of Iowa, his Short-horns 
were known as “Walnut Hill Short- 
horns;” and had it been continued as 
a stock farm, Walnut Hill would have 
had an advertising value far exceeding 
the name of the owner of the farm, 
whoever he might be. 

But that is not all. Giving a name 
to a farm gives it a sentimental value, 
and the family thinks more of the 
home after, with careful consideration, 
they have given it a name that suits 
it. This is a universal custom in older 
countries, and should be adopted here. 
It is unfortunate that the names given 
tracts of land in Pennsylvania in the 
patents issued by the state before the 
Revolution were not retained. 

We have fallen into these reflections 
from reading in a Minonk (Illinois) 
paper an account of a unique ceremony 
in naming or as it is called, christen- 
ing what was formerly known as the 
McChesney Farm near Minonk. Some 
fifty persons were present, friends and 
relatives of the family. The house 
was decorated with flags. A neighbor- 
ing minister acted as master of cere- 
monies. The exercises opened by the 
guests standing and singing ‘“Amer- 
ica.” There was prayer by another 
minister, and then the audience sang 
“Tilinois.’ There was an address by 
the presiding minister, giving a brief 
history of Uncle Jacob and Aunt Elsie 
McChesney, who came there as a 
young married couple in 1855, estab- 
lished this home and reared a family, 
all of whom are members of the 
church. The pastor said they had 
glorified the human race, and that he 
“would like to place a wreath on the 
brows of the pioneers of the state, who 
have made this splendid civilization 
possible.” He explained the object of 
the gathering, and expressed the hope 
that a thousand generations of the 
family yet to come might enjoy the 
old farm. He then gave a signal, and 
one of the boys unveiled a board on 
which was the name “Elmwood,” and 
the distance and direction of the neigh- 
boring towns from the farm. At the 
same time a little girl broke a bottle 
of water and said: “I christen thee 
Elmwood.” The exercises were con- 
cluded by singing “Home, Sweet 
Home.” 

This is fine. Persons to whom the 
term “christening” means only “nam- 
ing” will see no incongruity in this use 
of the word. Persons to whom the 
baptism of a child means much more 
than just giving the child a name may 
possibly object to that word. sut 
in some way and by some simple cere- 
mony the adoption of the name for a 
farm should be made a public matter. 
In some states, as for example [lowa, 
the name can be recorded, and no other 
farm in the county can take the same 
name; and this is right. We hope the 
custom of giving names to farms will 
become common. We have mentioned 
some of the benefits; we might men- 
tion others. The proper name to give 
the farm might well be a subject of 


family discussion during the coming 
winter. Then, having fixed on the 


name and ascertained that it has not 
already been appropriated by some 
other farm, have a social meeting, as 
did these good people in Illinois. 
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~ Apt EKTISEMENTS Of meritorious articles needed 
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firms are not knowlugly advertised, and we will take 
it as a favorif any yeniees advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reilability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Waliaces’ 
Farmer as the best medium in the West through 
which to reach the most intelligent and up-to-date 
farmers. Rates can be had on application. Nodis- 
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Cheaper Money for the 
armer 


Congress is now laboring with the 
currency bill, but whether any Dill 
will really be passed is more than 
doubtful, owing to the opposition of 
the bankers to some of its features. 
There is not the slightest hope . 
the currency bill will enable the farmr- 


er as a farmer to obtain money at any 


lower rate of interest than he does 
now. We are in grave doubt whether, 
even if cheaper money were obtained, 
it would be of any benefit to agricul- 
ture. Three per cent money, or even 
four per cent money, to the farmers 
would simply inaugurate a period of 
land speculation that would be a se- 
rious damage to the agriculture of the 
future; for it could not be obtained 
on any plan so far proposed except 
by those who own land. The man 
who really needs help is the tenant, 
who can not offer land as security. 
We do not know what the American 


Commission will propose that will be 
of practical benefit. They will no 


doubt tell us what they have learned 
in toreign countries; that farmers 
there secure money at lower rates 
than here, as compared with the rates 
paid by merchants and manufacturers. | 
But the question will at once arise 
Whether the methods in vogue there 
are practicable in the United States. 


There are two methods. One is bor- 
rowing on mortgage on long time. This 
is done by these foreign farmers loan- 
ing their credit through an association 
of their own formation, but more or 
less under government. supervision. 
This involves in many cases unlimited 
liability, and in others limited. Will 
the land owners of the west consent 
to make themselves liable for the obli- 
gations of their fellow members, even 
for the sake of securing money at from 
one to two per cent lower rate of in- 
terest than they can secure it from 
the big loan companies, mainly the 
insurance companies. This is the 
principle underlying the land banks 
of Europe. Wil! the American farmer 
submit to this until he has to? 

The second condition of cheap mon- 
ey for purely agricultural purposes is 
supervision. The poorest of the poor 
in Ireland have organized many credit 
associations or cooperative banks. 
They obtain money in small sums at 
a lower rate of interest than the mer- 
chants in the towns can obtain it. 
Why? Because this money can be ob- 
tained only for productive purposes, 
not for paying off mortgages or old 
debts. The borrower must give his 
note with two sureties, and every 
member of the association to which he 
belongs is individually liable for the 


payment of this debt. Then there is 


a committee to see that he buys wise- 
ly; if he wants to buy a cow, to see 
that buys the right kind of a cow, 
and that he feeds her properly. He is 
closely watched by the other members 
of the association, because each of 
them is liable for the debt. 

Would the farmers of the west sub- 
mit to anything like this? Will they 
go to a cooperative bank and try to 
convince the management that they 
ought to buy a car_oad of hogs? Will 


they stand to have a committee snoop- 
ing around to see whether they feed 
these hogs intelligently? This is a 
splendid system for the very poor. 
These banks are quite as sound as any 
stock banks. They pay their debts 
and obligations quite as promptly. Will 
the American farmer, particularly the 
corn belt farmer, pay the price for 
cheaper money that is paid by the 
farmer of Europe? 

While saying this, we hope that the 
American Committee, when it presents 
its report in November, will be able to 
present a system that will meet the ap- 
pgoval of congress, and win the codp- 
eration of the government and of the 
farmers. 


Some Facts About the 
Corn Crop 


It is quite clear now that the corn 
crop of 1913 will be short as compared 
with that of 1912, and that it can best 
be compared with the corn crops of 
other drouth years. It is quite true 
that the eastern states in general have 


about their average corn crops, al- 
though there are drouthy sections in 
these states as there are in the west. 
It is the failure in the great corn states 


of the Mississippi valley that cuts 
down the corn crop of the United 
States. 


If this be true, it is equally sure that 
the dollars which the farmers of the 
United States will receive for this corn 
crop will be practically as many as the 
dollars received for the corn crop of 
1912, or perhaps not the dollars re- 
ceived, for much of the crop has been 
held over, but its value as estimated 
after the delivery of the crop has af- 





fected the market. 

We notice that some of our ex- 
changes are congratulating farmers on 
this fact, which has been common to 
all drouth years. They say that the 
farmer is not working for bushels but 
for dollars, and that if he receives 
more dollars for a partial crop, say a 
two-thirds crop, than he does for a 
whole crop, then, speaa.ng .or the 
farmers as a whole, are they not bene- 
fited? 

In one sense that is true, but at best 
it is only a one-sided view of tne 
question. By so much more as the 
farmer, taken as a whole, 1eceives, so 
much more does the consumer, taken 
as a whole, pay. The orn crop of 
1912 was the best we have ever grown. 
The conditions were such as to make 
that year the banner crop year of the 
United States. We pointed this out 
repeatedly last fall, stating that it was 
due to a chain of circumstances which 
would not in all probability be repeated 
in the next ten or fifteen years. Such 
conditions did not exist this year, and 
hence we said before we went abroad 
in June, that compared with 1912 this 
would be a year of short corn crops. It 
is not necessary here to repeat what 
these conditions were, nor to compare 
them with conditions this year. 

If the consumer has to pay more, 
then inevitably there can be no de- 
crease in the wages that he must de- 
mand. If it costs him more to live, he 
must have higher wages; and this 
tends to higher prices for everything 
that the consumer has to buy, whether 
he dwell on the farm or in a city or 
town. If corn gets above a certain 
point, we do not export it. In fact, 
even when the product of the large 
crop of 1912 was going on the market, 
English farmers were buying their 
corn, of which they use a very large 
quantity, in the Argentine and from the 
Danube region. Therefore, we con- 
clude that the country as a whole is 
not benefited, nor are the farmers real- 
ly benefited in the end by short crops+ 
but that the larger the crop, the great- 
er the general prosperity. 

We have been censured and criti- 
cised many times in recent years be- 
cause we expended so much effort in 





crops. Readers say: It is not bushels 
we want but dollars, and we would like 
to know how we can get the largest 
share of the consumer’s dollar. This 
is one of the most important of all the 
questions that come up before the pub- 
lic, and we have endeavored to give it 
proper study and attention. But the 
study of how to grow larger crops and 
how to market them with the greatest 
efficiency and at the minimum of ex: 
pense are not conflicting studies at all, 
but may well go on together. 

Therefore, we will urge our readers 
to grow as large crops as possible; but 
to get the full benefit of a large crop 
they must be prepared to carry over 
the surplus of one crop until the next 
is ready for market. This is one of 
the great weaknesses of the agriculture 
of the United States. Farmers in older 
countries have learned to carry over 
crops at the minimum of expense. In 
passing through England and Scotland 
we were impressed with the number of 
wheat stacks, and on inquiring why 
farmers kept their wheat stacked over 
summer, our attention was called to 
the fact that these stacks are thatched, 
that the grain would keep quite well 
and even better than in a granary, and 
that farmers had selected this as the 
very cheapest and most economical 
method of carrying over their wheat 
until a satisfactory price was secured 
for it in the market. This means that 
the farmer should be forehanded. 

In the last twenty years we have nev- 
er seen more than three years in suc- 
cession in which corn did not reach a 
very high price, and but once have we 
seen three years in succession. So 
the farmer should be prepared to hold 
such crops as corn and wheat and even 
hay until a profitable market is se- 
cured. This means larger working 
capital; but there is no capital invest- 
ed on the farm that pays better inter- 
est than holding corn crops, such 
as those of 1895, 1902 or 1912. Many 
of our farmers who have their old corn 
in good cribs know from the prices 
that they are offered, how profitable 
this method is. When this is once 
adopted the prices of the common 
grains, and especially corn, will be held 
more steady throughout the entire year. 


How Do You Look Over 
the Fence? 


We don’t mean how you will look 
personally to somebody who sees you 
over the fence; but what is your atti- 
tude of mind when you look over the 
fence at your neighbor’s work? Much 
of the character of a man may be 
learned by observing how he looks 
over the fence. 

All men look over the fence at their 
neighbors’ work as they pass along 
the highway. Some men look with an 
inward depreciation of what they see 
—the way their neighbor farms or 
feeds his live stock. There are some 
men who take a wicked pleasure in 
seeing a neighbor have a poor crop, 
particularly so if their own is supe- 
rior. They have no pity for the man 
or the farm when they see cockleburs 
growing in the field, or see crooked 
furrows, or vacant strips in the new 
seeding, or a fine crop of ragweed or 
thistles growing in the field. They 
seem to take his failures or mistakes 
as a sort of evidence of their own 
superiority. 

There are other men who look over 
the fence with unuttered feelings of 
envy. They seem to feel that the 
greater success of a neighbor in grow- 
ing corn or grass or feeding cattle or 
keeping up fences is a sort of criti- 
cism of their own failure. 

There are others—and we hope and 
believe a large number, who look over 
the fence in a different attitude of 
mind. They are not oblivious to the 
defects in the farming as they look 
over the fence. They loox to find out 
what is there, and the lesson they 
themselves may derive from it. 

It is not only our privilege, but our 
duty, to look over the fence, to see 
object Issons in every farm that we 
pass; to look not with the idea of 
criticizing or condemning, nor yet 
with envious eyes; but to see what 
defects there may be in the neigh- 
bor’s farming, which we may avoid, 
and what improved methods we may 
adopt. We should do it all with the 
idea of being helpful to the neighbor 
in his work; for the success of one 








persuading farmers to grow larger 


farmer does not stand in the way of 


the success of any other farmer The 
success of one should contribute tg 
the success of another. We may make 
his failures and defects serve Zo00d 
end, if we look wisely, and ma, put 
ourselves in a position not only tg 
help him by our suggestions, but may 


immensely help ourselves. We are 
often compelled by his success to 
commend that which We were at firgt 
disposed to condemn. In fact, as eo. 
workers in the great field of agricy. 
ture—the feeding of the world—we 
may, if we look over the fence \ isely, 
not only help our neizhbor, but help 
the cause of agriculture, the whole 
community and society. 

A great deal of our growth in char. 
acter, or, as the preachers would say, 
in grace, depends on our attitude of 
mind as we not merely look over the 
fence, but survey our neighbor and 
his family and all his works. It is of 
very great importance to have the 
right attitude toward our _ fellow- 
beings. It will help us mightily and 
increase our influence, if we will look 
at all sorts of men in a kindly spirit, 
in an attitude of good-will. This wil] 
not only have a powerful influence in 
molding our own character, but will 
win their confidence and esteem, and 
thus greatly increase our power for 
good. 

The way we look over the fence at 
our neighbor and his family, his crops 
and his stock, the community and the 
world at large, determines very large- 
ly what kind of beings we are, and 
what we are likely to be when our 
hair is frosted by the snows of the 
coming age. 





Why Not American Shipping? 


United States travelers who visit 
various foreign ports come back be- 
moaning the fact that they so seldom 
see the American flag on merchant 
vessels. They wonder why it is, and 
they think something should be done 
about it. Mr. Robert Dollar, a ship 
owner on the Pacific coast, recently 
gave an interview to the San Francis- 
co Journal, in which he threw some 
light on the matter. He says that the 
American measurement of cargo ships 
is 30 per cent larger than foreign mea- 
surement, and that this governs the 
sums to be paid out by the steamers 
for tonnage tax, dry docking (putting 


the ship into a dock for repairs or for ‘ 





| wireless plant and two wireless 





cleaning), pilotage, etc. American 
ships must carry four quartermasters, 
while foreign ships do not usually car- 
ry any. The American ship must car- 
ry in its engine room an extra engi- 
neer and three water tenders, who do 
nothing at ali but draw the pay which 
they do not earn. Foreign ships do 
not carry these useless helpers. 1 

der a new law, American ships must 
also carry one extra mate, and if the 
crew exceeds fifty, it must carry a 
Op- 
erators. Mr. Dollar figures that thes« 
useless extra hands on an American 
ship cost $8,220 per year, or 4 per cent 
on an investment of $200,000. He com- 
pares the cost of operating a certain 
British steamer with a certain Amer- 
ican steamer. The British steamer 
has a lumber carrying capacity \of ° 
200,000 feet. The American steamer 
has a lumber carrying capacity of on!y 
1,100,000 feet. But the cost to operaie 
the American steamer is one-third 
more per day, while it carries Hut 
about one-third as much. Mr. Dollar 
says that if our laws should permit 
American ships to operate under t! 

same conditions as British ships oper- 
ate, there would be no trouble: but 
under present conditions it is out o! 
the question for us to compete wit! 
foreign shipping. He thinks that the 
main trouble is that congress insis!s 
on passing bills the sole purpose of 
which, so far as he can see, is “to re- 
strict and restrain the operation o! 
American owned vessels.” He makes 
no objection to enforcing any laws Ww‘ 

please on American coastwise ae 
ping, which is protected against for- 
eign shipping, but says that if we are 
to compete in the shipping of the 
world, the ship owners must have 2 
free hand. 

In view of Mr. Dollar’s testimony. 
the proposal to pay subsidies to Amer- 
ican ships and continue to require them 
to cperate at a cost one-third greater 
than foreign ships, is nothing more 
nor less than a proposal to rob the 
American taxpayer for the benefit of a 
few useless extra hands. 
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Working Capital On the Farm 


A recent visit to Great Britain has 
firmed the conviction which we 


put co! 

pave cutertained for many years, that 
one of the great causes of comparative 
failure in farming is the fact that corn 


pelt farmers have too little working 
They prefer to keep their sur- 


plus in the bank at no interest, or a 
Jow rate of interest, or to loan it, rath- 
er than put it to work on their own 
farms 


The British farmers figure that on 
i land fifty dollars an acre is nec- 


aus for working capital, in order to 
secure the best results. By “working 
cal we mean the live stock, the 
jmplements, the fertilizers, and the 
amount of currency necessary to run 
the arm and enable the farmer to hold 
his crops till they can be sold to the 
pest advantage. This may astonish 
our readers; and it may seem an in- 
credible thing that the British farmer 
on a hundred and sixty acres of land 
should have a working capital of eight 
thousand dollars for the _ profitable 
management of his farm. We might 
say hore that the commercial fertilizers 
jn that country are a large item of the 
expeuse of running a farm. 

It is easy to see how we got into 


the habit of farming with too little 
capital. When emigration moved west- 
ward, the main thing in view was to 


secure land, in the confidence that 
whether there was profit in farming or 
not. the advance in the price of the 
land would eventually make the owner 
ric] In short, farming was more 
speculation than production. 


\We then fell into the habit—and it 
was unavoidable for a while—of grow- 
ing grain with the minimum amount of 
machinery. In fact, comparatively lit- 
tle was then required. We sold the 

ain as soon as possible, let the price 





what it would. Our lack of working 
capital compelled us to do this; and 
even now is compelling the farmers 
farther west and northwest to commit 
the folly of selling their grain in 
amounts that reduce the price and 
damage the whole farming community 
without in any way benefiting the con- 
sumer. For all grain grown must be 
held by somebody from the time it is 
harvested until it is consumed. Lack of 
capital prevents the farmer from hold- 
ing his grain on the farm, where it 
can be held cheapest, and gives large 
profits to the speculator or dealer, who 
can buy when the farmer is forced to 
sell, and sell when the consumer is 
forced to buy. 

Now these men who are using fifty 
dollars an acre as working capital in 
Great Britain are not owners, but ten- 
ants. In many cases they prefer not 
to be owners. They cannot afford to 
take the per cent of income which the 
landlord receives from his land, from 
2 to 4 per cent. They find that by 
using fifty dollars an acre on good 
land, they can make several times that 
rate of profit. They reason in this 
wav: Why should we own land, when 
the landlord is willing for this low rate 
of profit to furnish the bulk of the capi- 
tal necessary for the production of 
crops? 

The time will come in this country 
when we must either go bankrupt or 
have much larger working capital. We 
cannot go on indefinitely as we have 
been doing for a hundred years, min- 
ing our fertility and selling at the bare 
cost of mining it. Our farms, even 
those owned by the occupier, in many 
cases are only partially improved. \ 
farm fenced with outside and inside 
fences capable of turning any kind of 
stock is comparatively rare except in 
the very best sections of the country. 

If we are ever to develop the live 
stock interests, which we must or go 
i inkrupt from the waste of soil fertil- 
ity, we must have rotation of crops; 
Wwe must have fences; we must have 
buildings suitable for the care of live 
stock; we must have capical enough so 
that we will not be obliged to throw 
our grain on the market when it comes 
from the thresher or corn sheller; we 
must be forehanded enough to enable 
us to take advantage of the ups and 
cowns in the market for live stock. 

All this requires working capital. It 
may not require fifty dollars an acre, 
as in the older countries, where com- 
mercial fertilizers are used largely; 
but it will require at least half that and 
erhaps more. When we get around to 
this point, so that we are not afraid to 





give our land the proper tillage, sow 
the amount of seed that we should, and 
give it the labor that we should, we 
will then begin to farm. Speaking of 
the United States generally, admitting 
that there are many exceptions, we are 
really just beginning to do scientific 
farming, which really means simply 
practical farming. 

Doubtless some will say: ‘What 
British nonsense is this you are giving 
us? How can the ordinary farmer, 
especially the tenant farmer, furnish 
fifty or thirty or even twenty dollars 
an acre to farm, as you have suggest- 
ed? When I began to farm thirty or 
twenty years ago I had nothing but a 
team of horses, not very good ones at 
that, a plow, a harrow, a wagon, two 
cows and a brood sow; and I am here 
yet.” 

True; but allow us to suggest, first, 
that you really were not farming at all. 
You were simply mining the fertility 
which had been stored in the soil by 
an all-wise Providence for thousands 
of years. That was not farming. At 
that time land was cheap, live stock 
cheap and implements cheap. So it 
did not require much capital to stock a 
farm. Things have changed now; and 
from year to year it will require larger 
and larger capital, more and better ma- 





chinery, and horses and live stock of 
all kinds that are higher-priced. Be- 
sides, having taken the cream off the 
land by skinning it, or in other words, 
having taken the stored fertility out of 
the land by mining it and selling it as 
best we could, we shall have to get 
down to farming; and farming will re- 
quire capital. We are simply stating 
facts. Hard facts they may be and 
unwelcome facts, but none the less 
facts. 

Possibly the time will come when, as 
in the old country, we shall have to 
have landlords and tenants; or if the 
term “landlord” is somewhat odious to 
us, land owners and land occupiers. 
The time may come when the really 
up-to-date tenant will not care to own 
land so long as he can rent it at a rate 
of less than 4 per cent on its value. 
Like the English and Scotch farmer, 
he will then find it more profitable to 
put his money into working capital, so 
that he can farm to the greatest advan- 
tage and not own the land. This time 
will not come until we devise a system 
of leases altogether different from 
those we have now, that will protect 
the tenant and the land as well as the 
landlord. As we have pointed out for 
months, this is fundamental to our 
future progress, 


The Corn Belt Corporation 


A DREAMER’S DREAM 


All evening I had been studying the 
history of one of our vast industrial 
corporations. I had learned how two 
or three men had combined their busi- 
nesses to cut down the cost of opera- 
tion and selling. Then because they 
were bigger than most other firms in 
their line of business, they were able 
to employ the brainiest men for man- 
agers. They had the money to buy 
the most up-to-date machinery. They 
could afford to establish an experi- 
mental department to try out new in- 
ventions. They were in a position to 
secure the most favorable rates from 
the railroads. Because of the large 
size, it was not difficult to organize the 
office force into highly efficient form. 
Because of all these things, the com- 
bination was able to sell its product 
cheaper than its competitors. As a re- 
sult the competitors were absorbed and 
the combination became a big corpora- 
tion. It was an interesting study in 
the big business methods of America. 
But the fire was warm, and it was get- 
ting late, so it is not surprising that I 
dropped off to sleep. 

As I slept, I dreamed about the corn 
belt corporation. At first the matter 
dimly floated through my dozing brain. 
And then my subconscious mind, using 
as a guide partly that which I had read 
earlier in the evening, shaped up a 
plan complete of the “Corn Belt Cor- 
poration.” 

It seems that the farmers of a com- 
munity got together and talked their 
problems over frankly. They recog- 
nized that all were working under the 
same conditions of soil and climate, 
and that their products were sold in 
the same market. There had been a 
shortage of help for several years and 
they had been in the habit of getting 
together so as to determine the most 
convenient time for each man to do his 
threshing, silo filling, ete. They were 
now considering the buying in common 
of a traction engine and some gang 
plows. While they were talking over 
this plan, someone suggested the ad- 
visability of all growing the same kind 
of corn, the same kind of small grains, 
and the same breeds of live stock. The 
upshot was that they hired a farmer’s 
son who had an agricultural college 
education to determine in an experi- 
mental way on typical soil of the com- 
munity, the best varieties of grain and 
corn. Finally everyone in the com- 
munity decided to grow Silver King 
corn, Kherson oats, Turkey Red win- 
ter wheat, Poland China hogs, Perche- 
ron horses, and Short-horn cattle. A 
few of the farmers made a specialty of 
corn breeding, others of small grain 
breeding, and others of live stock 
breeding. The specialists interchanged 
blood among themselves and talked 
over the bringing in of the best blood 
from outside. Because they had se- 
lected the varieties best adapted to 
their locality, they raised the yield of 
corn and small grain by ten bushels to 
the acre. Because they had a uniform 
quality, their grain was graded higher 





on the market and they realized two or 
three cents extra per bushel. More- 
over, they had a market for seed grain 
all over the state. The quality of the 
stock likewise became noted, and buy- 
ers came in from far and near to buy 
draft chunks, and feeding cattle. 

I then saw in my dream that the 
members of this farmers’ improvement 
association instead of being puffed up 
by their prosperity, looked around for 
new worlds to conquer. They grasped 
the possibilities of working together 
in their marketing and then they 
learned to buy things together. They 
built their own co-operative elevator 
and their creamery, and they shipped 
their fat steers and fat hogs in car- 
load lots together. They went togeth- 
er every fall to buy cottonseed meal, 
oil meal, and bran in carload lots. 
They shipped in carloads of lime and 
ground rock phosphate. 

As the years went by, it was ob- 
served that the best corn was grown 
by three or four farmers in a certain 
locality; that the best alfalfa was 
grown by three or four other farmers 
in another locality; etc. Someone got 
the idea then of having certain farm- 
ers grow all the alfalfa, and certain 
other farmers all the corn, the work 
being shifted from one series of farms 
to the other according to the season. 

I could see the wonderful prosperity 
of the community, for everyone was 
working to secure the greatest pro- 
ductivity. And strange to say, there 
was in no one that trace of selfishness 
which tries to benefit by another’s 
misfortune. All the members divided 
up the work among themselves in such 
a way that the only way any individ- 
ual could prosper would be by the 
prosperity of everyone else. It was 
recognized by these curious people that 
farmers failed either because they 
were poor managers, or because of 
some unforseen circumstance, such as 
bad weather, disease, or insect attacks. 
They educated the poor manager until 
he became a good manager, or else 
kicked him out of the community. To 
avoid unforeseeable failure, they de- 
vised an insurance system so that 
losses due to weather, disease, or in- 
sects (preventable diseases and in- 
sects were excluded), were spread 
among all members. 

One day the leading horse breeder 
of the community called together a 
number of the big men and told them 
that he wished to buy a $10,000 stal- 
lion. He did not have the money nor 
the credit at the bank to borrow the 
money. The other men agreed that it 
would be a splendid thing for the com- 
munity if this well known, but high- 
priced, horse could be bought. They 
recognized in the horse breeder a man 
of responsibility who knew his busi- 
ness. They therefore loaned him the 
needed money. Similar incidents came 
up and after a time the whole com- 
munity pooled its financial interests. 
Because everyone knew everyone else, 
it was possible to do business in an 





economical way. A higher rate of in- 
terest could be charged on deposits and 
a lower rate on loans. In my dream I 
saw that the success of this farmers’ 
improvement association began to ex- 
cite the admiration of other farm com- 
munities which sent representatives 
to study the mode of organization. 
After a time there were similar farm- 
ers’ improvement associations scat- 
tered all over the corn belt. The prob- 
lems met by these organizations were 
very similar, and so they got together 
for a union meeting once a year, and 
finally they established a central or- 
ganization. This was a great advan- 
tage, especially in the matter of insur- 
ing crops against the weather and ani- 
mals against disease. The central or- 
ganization found it worth while to es- 
tablish a coéperative packing plant, a 
number of bacon curing establish- 
ments, and a central exchange for deal- 
ing in grain, butter and eggs. The key- 
note of the whole business was “One 
for all, and all for one.” 

The central organization was called 
the Corn Belt Corporation. It did busi- 
ness in an economical way and corn 
belt farmers not belonging to it began 
to feel their disadvantage. They could 
not plan definitely on the future as 
could the members of the corporation. 
As a result the corporation grew by 
leaps and bounds, until only a few men 
in the corn belt were not members. 
These were individualists who were 
utterly incapable of acting in coépera- 
tion with anyone else. 

At the height of its power the Corn 
Belt Corporation had a potential capi- 
talization of fifteen billion dollars. 
This was represented by the actual 
loans which might be secured on the 
land as security. Every year it mar- 
keted crops and live stock to the value 
of one and a half billion dollars. In its 
employ were market experts in wire- 
less communication with the situation 
over the entire world and thus were 
able to ship grains and live stock prod- 
ucts to the best markets. There was a 
completely organized educational sys- 
tem which issued bulletins of advice 
two or three times weekly. All re- 
quests for information by any member 
of the corporation were answered 
promptly and in full by the educational 
department. There was also an experi- 
mental department. It had stations 
corresponding to the state experiment 
stations, but much more. practical, 
scattered over the corn belt. More- 
over, there were abstract scientists in 
the employ of the corporation. 

My brain must have grown tired of 
dreaming, for the last thing I remem- 
ber was that one of these abstract sci- 
entists learned the secret of securing 
energy direct from the sun without the 
use of green plant leaves. He told the 
directors of the corporation of his dis- 
covery, but they would have nothing to 
do with it. When he demonstrated to 
them that he could produce sugar, 
starches, and proteids at far less ex- 
pense than even the best farmers, they 
pointed out to him that it would be a 
calamity to take away tie occupation 
from the million members of the cor- 
poration. Of course the directors of 
the corporation were right. 3ut the 
abstract scientist was a narrow man 
who could not bear to see the child of 
his brain unappreciated, and so he 
hastily left the corn belt corporation 
and sold his secret to one of the 
less” corporations of New Jersey. 
Then followed a bitter struggle be- 
tween the Corn Belt Corporation and 
the Sun Food Corporation, as it was 
called. The Sun Food Corporation 
produced food much more cheaply than 
the Corn Belt Corporation, but for a 
number of years there was a prejudice 
in the minds of many people against 
the new food. Many thought that the 
flavor was not quite so good, and that 
it was a little harder to digest. But 
the abstract scientist fad a well equip- 
ped laboratory with unlimited funds 
and learned assistants. He was con- 
stantly making improvements, and the 
day finally came when even the most 
skeptical could taste no difference be- 
tween his food and the natural prod- 
uct. In the meantime, all farmers, ex- 
cept the members of the Corn Belt 
Corporation, had been wiped out of 
business. Food was at a lower price 
than it had ever been in the history of 
the world. “Thie cities were overcrowd- 
ed with country peqgple out of work. 
The government bought food to dis- 
tribute among them. Then came a 
great variety of conflicting events, and 
I woke up before my dream became a 
nightmare, 


“soul- 
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An Iowa Plowing Match 2% 2. Thomson 





rhe sixth annual Pilot Rock plow- 
ing match was held on the beautiful 
farm of Harrison Fisher, in Pilot 
township. Thursday morning (the day 
set for the match) dawned clear and 
cool, the Jong siege of hot weather 
having been broken by the rain of 
Wednesday which also served to thor- 
oughly settle the dust and make the 
rouds fine for teams and autos. 

The comdition of the ground this 
year was not at all ideal, being very 
hard and lumpy, but this did not pre- 
vent the plowmen from drawing out a 
back furrow as straight and clean as 
thouch condi-ons had been better. 

Among the plowmen were several 
who had been in previous contests; 
but there were some who were mak- 
ing their first appearance on the field 
in a contest of this kind. The time 
hed now come which was to try their 


nerve and skill, and each settled down 
to his work in grim determination. As 
they drove through the field, laying 


one beautifully straight furrow upon 
another, it was a sight well worth see- 
ing for two or three hours they 
toiled patiently, guiding their faithful 
horses, and by twelve-thirty all had 
finished and left the field. 

The crowd and the plowmen were 
by this time growing very hungry, 
and so the large tent, where the la- 
dies were serving one of those fine 
chicken dinners, was the scene of 
great activity for a couple of hours. 

After dinner the Cherokee Concert 
Band furnished music, which was 
greatly enjoyed by all. As the colt 
show was now on, the crowd drifted 
to this, and there were several fine 
specimens shown in this class. Next 
came the plow teams, of which there 
were several fine teams, but Mr. John 
Dousen, of Washta, drew the prize 
With three fine thoroughbred Per- 
cheron mares. 

The judges use a score card to help 
them in their work of judging the 
plowing First of all, the score card 
gives a clezr, concise definition of 
what good plowing consists of. It is 
as follows: “Good plowing consists 

















David Patterson, the Grand Sweepstakes Winner 














of turning and setting the soi] 
nice, even, clean and straight 
rows of roundish conformation. 
the possible points to be won as fol 
lows: Back furrow, 25 points: rece 
formation of furrows, 25 points: 
straightness, 25 points; neatness, 19 
points; covering trash, 15 points” 

As the judges are governed by these 
various points named on the score 
card, they mark each individual ac- 
cording to their judgment of his work 
on each of these points, and, summing 
it up, they find out who has th, larg- 
est number of points, which deter- 
mines the winner. 

There were five classes represent. 
ed,.and so each will be taken separ- 
ately, beginning with Class C, Which 
is for persons who have been win- 
ners of sweepstake prizes in previous 
matches. In this class, there were 
three entries, David Patterson wip- 
ning first, thereby winning the Coch- 
rane gold medal for grand sweepstakes 
prize for this year; also the John 
Deere sulky, which was given by this 
company to the plowman using the 
John Deere and getting the highest 
prize. John Bridie, in this class, won 
second, being very close to Patterson 
in the race for first prize. John Daw- 
son, representing the Grand Meadow 
plowing match, won third. 

In Class B, which is the men’s class 
in sulkeys, there were two entries, 
John Patterson won first prize, there- 
by winning the West Lysaght cup for 
sweepstakes prize for this year, with 
Frank Clow second. 

In Class A, men’s class for gang 
plows, there was but one entry, Clar- 
ence Bugh. 

In Class D, for boys under eighteen, 
there was but one entry, Carl Bugh. 

In Class E, for boys under sixteen 
years, there were three entries, and 
a great deal of interest was shown 
as the three boys were very nearly 
equal in the quality of their work, all 
of which was very excellent, indeed. 
Willie Dawson, however, came off vic- 
torious, and won first prize and the 
Tom Fairweather trophy for this year. 
Lester Corrington won second, and 


into 
fur- 





Ernest Gates third. 








Willie Dawson, Winner of First Prize and Tom Fairweather Trophy in Class E. 
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John Patterson, First Prize in Class B. 





Carl Bugh, Winner of First Prize in Class D. 
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~ Steer Feeding Problem 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“Qwing to the drying up of my pas- 
ture, 1 have been feeding thirty-seven 
pead of two-year-old steers on oat 
gheaves. They look to be doing fine. 
j intend to fatten them to market. 
Would it have paid me to have 
threshed and sold the oats and bought 
gifalfa hay at $8 a fon and old corn at 
90 cents per bushel? Would it pay me 
to feed cottonseed meal or anything 
jike that with the oats? I will begin to 
feed new corn in about two weeks. 
Will oat sheaves take the place of al- 
falfa hay with the corn? Will it pay 
to feed cottonseed meal with the corn 
and oat sheaves? What do you think 
of the feeding proposition this fall and 
winter?” 

There are no experiments compar- 
ing the feeding value of oat sheaves 
with corn and alfalfa. Our corre- 
spondent does not quote the price he 


could secure for his oats. We well 
know that oat sheaves make a splen- 
did feed for all kinds of stock. Nev- 
ertheless they are almost invariably 
an expensive feed, and we suspect that 
our correspondent would have secured 
cheaper and better results with corn 
at 70 cents a bushel and alfalfa hay at 
$8 a ton. 

Sheaf oats are almost as rich in mus- 
cle building material as clover hay, 
put are not more than half as rich as 
alfalfa hay. For a time they may 


seem to take the place of alfalf. hay 
yery well. But when alfalfa hay may 
be had as cheaply as $8 a ton, we 
should certainly use it instead of sheaf 


oats. 

We suspect that our correspondent 
will find his cheapest and best ration 
to consist of about twenty pounds of 
corn, five pounds of alfalfa hay, and 


five pounds of corn stover. Early in 
the feeding period the steers will of 
course be eating much more roughage 


than this and not nearly so much corn. 
During the latter part of the feeding 
period it may be that it will pay to 
feed even less roughage and more 
corn. This is doubtful, however, with 
alfalfa as cheap as $8 a ton and corn 


as high as 70 cents a bushel. Prob- 
ably the most profitable gains will be 
made by feeding so far as possible on 
alfalfa hay and corn stover and limit- 
ing the corn ration. With alfalfa hay 
as low as $8 a ton, we would feed very 
little, if any, cottonseed meal. It might 
possibly pay to feed a pound daily to 
give variety to the grain ration. 

As to the feeding situation this fall 
and winter, we have nothing to say. 
We have noticed that when the feed- 
ing situation looks particularly good 
to most people, then is the time to look 
out. Our advice in the feeding game 
is to stick at it from year to year. No 
one is sufficient judge of the market to 
tell much about it for six months in 
the future. 


The Value of Manure 


An Indiana corerspondent writes: 
“Last May we purchased a carload 





of manure from Chicago. It was a 
100.000 pound capacity gondola, and 
weighed about thirty-two tons of ma- 
nure. It was a first-class quality of 


horse manure, wood shavings being 
used for bedding. The total cost, in- 
cluding freight at $16.20, manure at $3, 
and demurrage at $1, was $20.20. What 
do you think of such an investment? 
Will wood shavings sour the ground? 
We covered about five and a half acres 
with the thirty-two tons of manure. We 
hauled it about two miles; of course, 
you can not count the hauling as being 
very high, for one has the horses and 
at times the leisure time. Any infor- 
mation will be gladly received.” 

Manure is the best all around fer- 
tilizer for the corn belt farmer. It isa 
splendid investment when it can be 
had for $1 or less per ton. The actual 
returns which manure will give in crop 
yield depend upon the character of the 
soil and the kind of crop raised. In 
Ohio experiments, manure increased 
the value of the crop by from $3 to $4 
for each ton applied. This Ohio soil 
is poorer than the average corn belt 
Soil, but we nevertheless believe that 
on the average corn belt farm each ton 
oi manure will produce an increase in 
crop value of at least $1.80. 

Our correspondent pays 63 cents a 
ton for his manure, and hauls two 
miles, He says that the manure is of 
£00d quality, but that the bedding is 
wood shavings. We would regard any 





large quantity of wood shavings in the 
manure as a disadvantage, for, while 
the wood shavings are not positiveTy 
harmful, neither are they of any par- 
ticular benefit, on account of their slow 
decay. We hesitate to give exact ad- 
vice without being familiar with our 
correspondent’s local conditions. But 
nevertheless we feel that he will make 
no mistake, provided he has horseflesh 
and time, if he covers his whole farm 
with manure at the rate of ten tons to 
the acre. The corn, pasture, and mea- 
dow land should receive the first at- 
tention. 


The ‘‘Practical’”’ Feeder 


The Drover’s Journal reports the 
following from an Illinois cattle feeder 
who was asked how he fed his cattle 
to produce such weight and quality: 

“Oh, I just feed them ground corn, 
mixed with a little cottonseed or al- 
falfa, whichever happens to be the 
cheapest. I don’t feed a balanced ra- 
tion. 

“A balanced ration, you know, is 
supposed to be scientific. The agricul- 
tural college men find out just what a 
critter wants and then feed to the in- 
dividual case. That’s too much work 
for me. 

“I feed ’em the way they grow fast- 
est. Corn alone won’t make cattle 
grow. I don’t doubt but that at times 
we feed a balanced ration, but we 
don’t deliberately plan to do so. Ours 
is a great feeding country and we get 
along pretty well on the old style.” 

This furnishes a very nice illustra- 
tion of the unwillingness of some men 
to make acknowledgment of benefits 
received. This man evidently wants 
people to believe that what he knows 
about feeding he has learned all by 
himself from his own experience. But 
how did he learn that “corn alone 
won’t make cattle grow,” and that cot- 
tonseed meal or alfalfa furnishes the 
balance which corn needs?- From the 
agricultural paper or some station bul- 
letin, of course. For years he fed corn 
alone. Then one day he read that 
steers would do better if cottonseed 
meal or alfalfa was fed with it. He 
got some cottonseed meal and he slip- 
ped out and fed it at night so no one 
would know about it. He found the 
steers made better gains on the bal- 
anced ration, and he continued it, but 
he likes to call himself an old style 
feeder simply because he does not 
want to admit that he has learned 
anything from the scientist. Such an 
attitude is unfortunate. 


Who Gains by Lost Money? 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Suppose I should accidentally lose, 
burn, or otherwise destroy, a ten-dol- 
lar national bank bill. Of course I 
would be out the ten dollars, but who 
would be the gainer, the national bank 
which issued the bill, or the govern- 
ment? And in what way would the 
national bank and the government 
come to straighten out the account be- 
tween them without the lost bill?” 

The government holds the national 
banks responsible for the currency 
which it issues. If any of this national 
bank currency is destroyed so that it 
cannot be presented for redemption, 
the government is ahead by that much. 
If a national bank should desire to go 
out of business the government would 
retain enough of its assets to meet the 
currency which it had issued and which 
had not been retired. 











Curing Soy Bean Hay 


An Illinois correspondent wishes to 
know how to cure soy bean hay in 
which there is considerable purslane. 

Soy bean hay may be cured in much 
the same way as clover or alfalfa. 
But because of the larger leaves, it is 
more difficult to put up good soy bean 
hay than good clover or alfalfa hay. 
The best plan seems to be to cut the 
beans after most of the pods have 
formed, and just as the lower leaves 
begin to turn yellow. The crop is let 
lie in the swath until the leaves begin 
to wilt. It is then raked and left in 
windrows for about a day, or until the 
leaves are fairly dry. It is then best 
put in cocks to cure more completely. 
In handling soy beans special care 
should be taken not to shatter the 
leaves, 























A Woman 
Who Has Brought Up 
Over 17,000 Babies 


And does it by mail and with 
such astounding success that doc- 
tors not only marvel how she 
does it, but concede that she has 
saved the very lives of hundreds 
of babies. She hasa marvelously 
complete service that keeps her 
in personal touch with the mother 
of the baby, from month to month, 
for 24 months, and tells, every 
30 days, exactly how to feed,dress, 
wash and take care of the baby. 


She is Doctor Emelyn Lincoln 
Coolidge, the Baby Editor of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
it is through the personal service 
back of the magazine that this 
marvelous work is done with the 
mother readers of Zhe Journal. 


Of all the 21 departments of Zhe 
Ladies Home Journal’s personal 
service this Baby work is unques- 
tionably the greatest and the most 
important, hundreds of mothers 
frankly crediting to Doctor Cool- 
tdge the very lives of their babies. 


Just now Doctor Coolidge has over four 
thousand Ladies’ Home Journal babies 
under her charge; her total in four years 
has been over 17,000 babies. 


Each month Doctor Codlidge has a reg- 
ular department in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal that tells about this marvelous 
work. And it is free to every reader: 
the most expert baby-health advice with- 
out a penny’s cost. 


A booklet, entitled ‘*The Story of 
600,000 Invisible Hands,’’ tells some- 
thing about this service. A postal-card 
request will bring a copy. 


A year’s subscription to The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
by mail, costs $1.50, or it may be bought from any 
Newsdealer or Boy Agent at 15 cents a copy. 


' THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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WHAT WILL THE 
HARVEST BE? 


That depends largely upon the condition 
of the land. The farmers who get the big, 
profitable crop productions year after year 
are the men who cultivate the soil, drain the 
low spots and dig their drainage ditches with 


“BUCKEYE 
Traction Ditcher 


They not only dig their own ditches but 
clear from $15 to $185 a day digging the ditches 
for their neighboring farmers. The ditches 
are dug a great deal better than by hand 
labor and in less than half the time. 

The paanee Traction Ditcher can 
be had with steam or gasoline power. 
Either machine will easily average 
100 to 150 rods aday. And hundreds 
of owners have found that the gaso- 
line machine will burn kerosene just 
as effectively as gasoline and at half 
the cost. 

Get a FREE demonstration of the Buckeye 
at the state fairs of Sedalia, Missouri, or 
Springfield, Illinois. Visit our exhibit—it 
will pay to get acquainted with this strong, 
sturdy, money-making machine. 


Write for Catalog 2 right now. 


The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 
i FINDLAY, OHIO , 











on your 


Save 25% 
Roofing 


Our high-class, thoroughb- 
ly galvanized, corrugated 
steel roofing is sold direct 
from factory at big saving 
to you. Protect your build- 
ings from lightning atlow 
cost. Easily applied, no 
repairs. Cut to fit any 
shape roof, 


° 
Write For Free Samples 
Let us show you what this roofing is before 
youbuy. Your name on letter or post card 
brings samp'!e and complete roofing catalog: 
also our special catalog on galvanized steel 
cupolas, and nietal portable hog houses. 
Complete metal garage at low cost and best 
quality. 
Steel Roofing & Stamping Works 
510 S. W. 2nd St., Des Moines, Iowa 














Dont Be Salishied with Only 
Touching the ——== 
Iigh Spots 

Ny 





Fits in the Valleys and fits over the little 
Hills and knolls. Prepares a Perfect Seed Bed on 
every Foot of ground. 
We Guarantee: Wiil more than 4 4 its way the 
first year, over the rigid orstiff style, 
oye Work and Repair Bepenes Saved 
1aS many advantages between the corn- 
Fi we ptinces advantages to tell them 
> us ft or Descriptive Literature today,and 
et reac ly fo or bigwer crops next season. Write for 
awe Book No. i416 
WILLIAM FETZER CO., Springfield, til., U. S. A. 








FEED MILLS 
GIVE BEST RESULTS 


Handy to operate, lightest running. 
Crush car corn (with or without 
s) and grind ali kinds of small 
IH P. capacity 6 to (- 
Conica 


uped 


2 to 2 





Write for Catalog 


hg S _ — m, — 5 
free {: about 
Siffercnt ‘feeds and ‘a vues. 
N.G. BOWSHER CO. 
South Bend, ind. 
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Corn Sprouting On the Ear 


An Illinois correspondent sends us 
samples of corn which have begun to 
sprout on the ear. He writes: 

“I went out in the field today to look 
for some corn for seed, and I found 
some ears that have a lot of kernels 
on them which seem to have sprout- 
ed on the ear. The ears are a little 
green on the outside all around. Why 
have these ears sprouted? These ears 
are twelve to fourteen inches long. 
Will they do for seed? Why are they 
affected in this way?” 

Two years ago several of our reag- 
ers complained of the same trouble. 
At that time we made inquiry of a 
manufacturer of seed corn testers and 
found that the trouble was a common 
one. In bad cases the green shoot of 
the sprou:iing kernel showed very 
p’ “ily. In mild cases the young 
sprout can just barely be seen as a 
slender green shoot on the germ side of 
the kernel. We suspect that there isa 
still milder case in which the germ 
has sprouted, but the shoot has not 
yet become visible to the human eye. 

It is a bad condition of affairs when 
kernels sprout on the ear in the fall. 
The first frost of course kills the ger- 
minating power of such kernels. In 
cases where the green shoots are ap- 
parent, it is a simple matter to throw 
out the germinated ears. Unfortu- 
nately, there are many other ears that 
look all right, but which nevertheless 
have just begun to sprout. 

Warm, moist weather is the common 
cause of corn sprouting on the ear. 
The greatest complaint seems to be in 
seasons which have been unusually 
dry during July and August, but warm 
and moist in September and October. 

Sprouted ears are no good for seed. 
Most of the rest of the ears will be all 
right if they are dried out and kept 
dry. The thing for our correspondent 
to do is to pick five or six times as 
much seed corn as he will need, and 
then give an individual ear test next 
spring. 





Ponds In Kansas 


“if Kansas farmers are going to 
build ponds, let them make good 
ponds, not mudholes,” says W. S. 
Gearhart, state engineer at the Kan- 
sas Agricultural College. And _ that 
means,” he says, “that every farmer 
should get the advice of a competent 
engineer before undertaking to build 
one. According to a law enacted in 
1911, county engineers and county sur- 
veyors are required to prepare plans 
and specifications for pond reservoirs 
at county expense. 

“I’m a strong believer in the pond- 
on-every-farm propaganda,” said Mr. 
Gearhart. “But farmers can’t expect 
much benefit from a mere low place 
scraped in the ground and fed only 
with rainwater. It is a difficult en- 
gineering problem to construct a first- 
class earth pond at a reasonable cost 
—one that is safe and will hold water. 
Any farmer contemplating building 
such a pond or reservoir would do well 
to consult a competent engineer in re- 
gard to the location, water supply, ma- 
terials, spillways, construction, water- 
proofing and protection against wave 
action, crayfish, burrowing animals, 
and excessive rainwater. 

“To be of real value when it is 
needed badly, a pond must be prop- 
erly located and well built and fed by 
wells, springs or streams constantly 
to restore the loss of water due to 
seepage, evaporation, and usage. It 
is almost useless to build a pond in 
the ordinary way to stop only the run- 
ff water from a given area. Careful 
investigation shows that the losses 
due to seepage alone would amount to 
one inch or more of water every twen- 
ty-four hours in a well-built earth pond 
—and the surface evaporation will 
amount to forty to sixty inches in a 
year. During May, June, July and 
August the evaporation may be as 
great as six to ten inches a month. 
From these facts and the general 
knowlédge we have of the construction 
of ponds in Kansas, it is evident that 
sky ponds—those fed only from sur- 
face run-off water—will be dry when 
they are most needed. 

“In some parts of Kansas there are 
not many springs or streams suitable 
for supplying water to these ponds, 
but enrnenth large areas of the 
state there are immense flows of sheet 





water at depths ranging from ten to 
seventy-five feet, which can be pumped 
to the surface by windmills 2t a very 
low cost. In most cases the pond 
could be located so as to make it pos- 
sible to irrigate a garden or an acre 
or two of truck, and this would prove 
very profitable cven in castern Kansas, 
where the water might not be needed 
more than once or twice in two or 
three years. In fact during the [ast 
two years many farmers in this sec- 
tion have put in pumping plants to lift 
the water from the streams for irri- 
gating. 

“A well-built pond will easily pay 
for itself on most any farm as a 
source of stock water, for irrigating, 
for fish, and for boating and swim- 
ming. But it must bc cared for. It 
must not be merely a neglected frog 
and mosquito hatchery—a mudhole. 
The office of the state engineer is in a 
position to give some assistance in 
furnishing plans and specifications— 
without charge.” 


Rust In Wheat 


An Italian scientist claims he has 
found why it is that some varieties of 
wheat resist rust and some do not. He 
says that plants which have an acid 
sap are resistant to disease. Plants 
which have much sugar in their sap 
are susceptible. Plants on very rich 
ground, and which therefore are grow- 
ing rapidly, have much more sugar in 
their sap, and therefore are more like- 
ly to be diseased than plants growing 
On poor ground. 

On experiment, this Italian scientist 
found that Rieti wheat had a much 
more acid sap than other varieties. He 
also discovered that it was more re- 
sistant to rust. When this wheat was 
grown under a cold climate, there was 
less sugar in its sap than when grown 
under a warm climate. It was, of 
course, more resistant to rust when 
grown under the cold climate. This 
scientist concludes that in order to 
avoid rust, a variety of wheat should 
be selected which has an acid sap. So 
far as possible, the wheat should be 
grown on ground which is rather poor 
in nitrogen (the main thing furnished 
by manure). 
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™ AFTER ALL it’s common 
sense to buy the best, 

Just look how beautifully knit 
this Stephenson Underwear is, 
See the quality of the wool, 


the careful stitching of parts 
—the finish. Stephenson Un. 
derwear is the kind that looks 
like new after washing and 
requires little mending till ac. 
tually worn out, and every gar- 
ment guaranteed satisfactory 
to wearer. I insist on seeing 
this label” — 
5 | SOUTH BEND, IND. ON 
U “STALEY BRAND” AR 
No. 114—Natural Gray Mix. No 
dye used, only black and white wool 
and Strict, Good Middling Cotton with 
large percentage of fine wool Well 
made, following our never-changing 
policy to make all garments alike 
as far as workmanship and fit are 
concerned, and the 50c difference is 
not in the increased wear, but in the 
additional comfort a finer and nicer 
fabric necessarily gives an appre- 
ciative skin; Drawers and $1 50 
Shirts ...ccccccccee - MMe, ° 
Other numbers as low as $1.00 per garment. 
Write for Interesting Booklet on Underwear 
Stephenson Underwear Mills, South Bend, Ind, 
Product Sold to Merchants Only 








Better Land — Bigger Crops 


Acertainty when legume 
cover crops are planted. 


FARMoGERM 


Nitrogen Bist ring Bacteria. 
For Alfalfa—Beans—Clovers — Peas— 
Vetch, Etc. A $2.00 bottle will inno- 
culate seed for one acre. 


Mail orders sent prepaid. 
Write for free booklet No. 4. 


EARP-THOMAS FARMOGERM CO. 
BLOOMFIELD NEW JERSEY 














Cutawa 


Ask your dealer to show you CUTAWAY 

(CLARK) disk harrows and plows. Write us for 

free book,'* 7he Sori and Intensive Tillage.”’ 
The Cutaway Harrow Company 

998 Main Street Higganum, Conn. 





Running Water 


in House and Barn at even 
temperature Winter or Sum- 
mer at Small Cost. 

Send Posta! for New Water Suoopty 

Plan. it will-bring you 100 pgtures 

of itim actual use. Do it Now 

1144 S$. Ca bell Av., Chicago 
2d and Madison Streets, Oakiand, 


Aermotor Co., 
Acrmotor Co., 


ALFALFA 


SWEET SEED. Large biennial cultivated variety, 
for hay, pasture and fertilizer. Pric« 


CLOVER circular how to grow it sent free « 


quest. E. BARTON, Box 2, Falmouth 


Seed Wheat 





GOOD recleaned, 
not irrigated seed. 
Write for samples 
and prices. 

J. JACOBSON 
Formoso, Kas. 








Red Wa 
wheat. W rite 
samples and prices. 
Jas. S. Evans & Sons 
Vandalia, Ill. 





Harvest a 160 acre crop 
This sim- 

ple, reliable machine does it. 
Cuts or shreds the stalk while husking 


from 120 acres. 


the ears. 


GUARANTEED 


size for size, under equal conditions of operation, 

to do more and better work with less power than 

any other machine husker in existence and to be eas- 
fer and safer to feed and to operate. Our Husker Book 


tells all about it. Send for free copy today. 


APPLETON MFG. CO. 532 Fargo St., Batavia, Ml: 
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Do it the easy way! Get the facts about the 
“Little Giant" famous 4-wheel Green Machine. 
Find out how it dumps and elevates a 60 bu. load 
of ear corn in 3 to 5 minutes instead of 20 to 30 min- 
utes theold way. You take arest, and huskers keep 
on bnsking. Nomore scooping to do, no more lame 
backs after you geta 


“LITTLE 
GIANT” 


en husk 20 per cent more, when they don’t 
Men to scoop. They work for a quarter to a half- 
cent cheaper, when they don’t have to scoop. Good 
buskers are easy to get and keep when there’s no 
scooping to be done, Investigate the famous Lit- 
tle Giant Portable Elevator that makes play 
out of unloading and cribbing corn and all small 
grains! Shell Treen corn and silk in the crib 
means rattage and molding. Our new screen feat- 
ure in bottom section separates it from the ear 
corn and saves it for feeding. 

. Don’t plan your fall 
Write for Free Book. Dont pen zour fa 
read our fine free book. Even if you are not quite 
ready to buy the “Little Giant,”’ get the facts 
and know about the famous 4-wheel Green Machine 
when you are ready. A great Book of Crib Plans 
free if you are going to build or remodel your cribs, 


Write now. A postal willdo. Address, 
» PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
135 MeGiun St. Bloomington, til. 
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Tower’s Fish Brand 


Reflex Slicker 


JUST THE COAT FOR DRIVING 
WHEN IT RAINS 


Face any storm in it and you'll return ** Dry as 
abone™. No water can reach you even 
through the openings between the buttons— 
that’s where our famous Reflex Edges proe 
tect you by keeping out every drop. 

Roomy, comfortable, and so well made that it 
gives the longest service, 


$3.00 GUaRANteeD 


At your dealer's, or sent prepaid on receipt 
of price. Send for catalog of Fish Brand goods, 


A. J. TOWER CO. <OWER's 


BOSTON | 
Tower Canadian Limited ; Fisy BRAN? 
oronto 



















| Winton 
Seed Corn 
Rack 


Dries corn perfectly; ears do not touch 
each other; every ear numbered to be 
used in connection with a seed corn 
tester. Mouse proof. On roller bear- 
ingcastors. Hinged in middle to fold 
down when not in use. Only rack 
made of wood on the market. Made 
of first-class material and workman- 
ship. Will last a lifetime. Made in 
104) ear, 1600 ear and 2400 ear sizes. 
Most economical as to space occupied 
and time consumed of any rack on the 
market. Our double and triple racks 
open so that every ear of corn can be 
reached. Send for descriptive folder. 


AGENTS WANTED 


CRENSHAW MFG. CO., ADEL, IOWA 
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1 Ask Only 512° 


Send for Free Book on Cleaning and 
Grading Grain. Then ask for the size 
machine you want, send $1.00 and I'll 
ship 1914 Model Chatham, freight pre- 
paid, with special screens and riddles for 
all Grains, Grasses and Weed Seed where 
you live. Give it a month's hard test. If 
not satisfied, send it back and get your $1. 
If satisfied, pay me any time before 1914, 


CHATHAM Grain p 


N “Handlesallgrainsand # 
grass seeds; takesout J 
d; separates mixed grains; Z 


! Write a postal 
PREE copyrighted 





Fertilizer for Wheat 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I was interested in your Kansas cor- 
respondent’s inquiry regarding ferti- 
lizer for wheat and your reply, in issue 
of September 5th. 

As you say, “No one can give the 
final word as to the use of fertilizers 
in the corn belt,” and you advise him 
to try it on a few acres. This is good, 
sensible and safe advice so far as it 
goes, but don’t seem to be just what 
the party is asking for. 

The Kansas brother doesn’t seem to 
be located except in Kansas. If he is 
in the eastern part, I take it, his con- 
ditions are not unlike ours in central 
western Missouri as to soil, climate 
and chinch bugs. These are our condi- 
tions: Soil deficient in phosphorus, 
sometimes in nitrogen and rarely in 
potassium. Subsoil generally compact 
clay or hardpan. Climate, normally a 
little too dry for corn. Chinch bugs, 
like the poor, always with us but not 
always in sufficient number to be a 
real peril, depending on the dryness. 


This season’s conditions, the driest 
ever, favored them and the damage 
they have done is incalculable. They 


will probably be present next year and 
in greater numbers should it be dry. 

Our problem, and I infer that of the 
Kansas brother is, how shall we sow 
wheat this season that we may rea- 
sonably expect a paying crop, taking 
into consideration climate, deficiency 
in soil and the “efficiency” of the bug. 

Myself and sons are pioneers®in the 
use of commercial fertilizers for wheat 
in this vicinity, having begun in 1902. 
Perhaps our experience, observations 
and conclusions may be of interest. 

For a good many years wheat here 
had been making from nothing under 
poor, to twenty bushels per acre under 
good conditions, or an average of 
twelve to fifteen bushels. Our first 
venture was forty acres. The season 
was poor and the yield fourteen bush- 
els, the very poorest of the whole 
eleven-year period. Since then our 
acreage has been sixty to one hundred 
yearly, and while we haven’t exact fig- 
ures, I know that I am safe in the 
statement that we have grown twenty 
bushels for every acre sown for the 
whole eleven years. 

We use some form of bone meal, 
whose analysis is about 2-10-2, 100 to 
200 pounds per acre (100 on the best 
land, 200 on the poorer, averaging 150 
pounds), at a cost of about $1.85. We 
sow wheat and fertilizer together from 
a combined wheat and fertilizer drill. 

In sowing it is our custom to shut 
off the fertilizer for a few rods some- 
where in the field to make a check 
plot. Of course all the conditions are 
exactly the same except as to fertil- 
izer, yet we find that the unfertilized 
plot winter kills from 25 to 50 per cent 
while the loss to that fertilized is so 
slight as to be scarcely poticeable. 
This fact is established by eleven 
years’ observation. 

We find on heavily manured land 
where the excess of nitrogen causes 
unfertilized wheat to lodge badly, that 
that which is fertilized stands up. 
Phosphorus and potash sort of “bal- 
ance the ration” you know. We find 
that fertilizer gives a rapid rank 
growth and we can sow two weeks 
later and get the same growth. We 
seldom sow before October Ist, and 
thus avoid ravages of Hessian fly and 
grasshoppers. 

We find that any kind of grass or 
clover never fails to make a good 
stand when sown with fertilized wheat, 
although drouth sometimes kills it 
later, as this season. We find, and it 
is the general observation that chinch 
bugs do not injure thick, rank growing 
wheat. They can’t stand moisture very 
long because it develops a fungus 
growth or mold on the bug that kills 
it. Thick rank wheat will be found 
damp at the bottom long after thin 
wheat has dried out. 

We find that the growing of fertil- 
ized wheat as a part of our crop rota- 
tion has not injured our soil in any 
way, but has actually improved it, as 
witness the fact that our yields have 
been steadily increasing and this sea- 
son have broken all former records. 
In my experience it has never been 
too wet nor too dry to grow a crop of 
wheat, so the question of moisture 
does not interfere. 

With this experience and these ob- 
servations I conclude that it pays to 





fertilize wheat; that for small addi- 
tional cost it makes from five to seven 
bushels more yield; that good seed, 
good farming and fertilizer makes of 
the wheat crop the surest one we 
grow. 
P. J. JEWETT. 
Butler Co., Mo. 


Why Should We Keep Farm 


Accounts? 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Too many of we farmers are farm- 
ing without any definite idea of where 
we are making or losing money. We 
know at the end of the year whether 
we have gained or lost, nad perhaps 
have a hazy idea of where the profit or 
loss was located, but we do not know 
for sure. We put in hours and hours 
with the teams, preparing ground, cul- 
tivating crops, harvesting and market- 
ing them. Unless we keep some form 
of labor accounting system, at the end 
of the season how are we to know 
where we are at? We can estimate 
the hours, and in this way make an 
approximate cost, but that is not to 
know. The same thing holds true in 
stock feeding operations. I will ven- 
ture to say, though, that more accur- 
ate accounts are now kept in this line 
of work than are found in cost of pro- 
ducing crops. Especially is this true 
in cattle feeding operations. How 
many of us can tell how much profit 
we made on our hogs for a given year? 
We can guess, but we don’t know. How 
many can tell what it costs to keep the 
work horse through the year? Pos- 
sibly some have read estimates in va- 
rious farm journals, and assume that 
our costs run about the same. 

Why should not we as farmers be 
able to give accurate accounts of prof- 
it or loss, also the cost per bushel for 
producing the different crops? The 
manufacturer and merchant arranges 
his accounting system so as to know 








these same things relative to his busi-, 
ness. 

While traveling on the train recent- 
ly, I was in conversation with a young 
man who was employed by a Chicago 
corporation as efficiency engineer. It 
was his duty to go to the various plants 
of this company, and, after studying 
the accounting records, devise ways 
and means for increasing the output, 
and thus lowering the manufacturing 
cost. He emphasized the necessity for 
keeping accurate records of costs. Why 
should we farmers, who are in our 
chosen business for the same purpose 
as the manufacturer and merchant, al- 
low things to roll along without know- 
ing whether we are gaining or losing 
in each particular line? If we knew 
just where our losses occur, it might 
be but a simple task to rearrange the 
work so that this losing branch of the 
business might be turned to a profit- 
able one. 

I will not endeavor to outline any 
particular system of accounting here, 
but will merely make a few sugges- 
tions: 

To keep an accurate account, the 
fields should be numbered and an ac- 
count opened with each one. It should 
be charged with all labor and seed and 
fertilizer, and credited with crops pro- 
duced. An account should be opened 
with the different kinds of stock, and 
they should be charged with feed con- 
sumed, and labor and care, together 
with interest on the investment. They 
should then be credited with amounts 
from sales of stock or value of stock 
butchered. A cash account may be 
kept, to know just where the money 
comes from and where it goes to. 

If more farmers would adopt a sys- 
tem shaped to suit individual needs, 
and embodying the foregoing sugges- 
tions, we would be able to increase the 
efficiency of our horses, and machines, 
and also the human efficiency. This 
would enable us to turn larger profits 
and take more pride in our work. To 
my mind, these two things are the main 
objects of farming. M. W. J. 
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The Farmer’s Income 


Our readers will remember that 
about three years ago one of the edi- 
tors of this paper made the statement 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that the average corn belt 
farmer was making no profit, if all ex- 
penses for labor, feed, interest on in- 
etc., were taken into con- 
sideration. Fun was made of us at 
the time. City editors pointed at the 
buying power of corn belt farmers as 
evidenced by automobiles, pianos and 
other luxuries on the farm. We nev- 
ertheless clung to our contention that 
the farmer was making no money if all 
the expenses of operation were taken 
into consideration. We pointed out 
that the farmer made money by the 
rise in value of his land, and that con- 
sidering the long hours of his labor, 
put in by himself and his children, he 
really securing a very small re- 


vestment, 


was 
turn. 
In a recent bulletin the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Prof. W. J. Spillman uses the figures 
of the 1910 census to derive the in- 
come of the average farmer. The 
items of income for the average farm 
according to this census are as fol- 
lows: 
Dairy products (excluding milk 
and cream used at home....$ 93.75 
Wool 
Mohair 
Eggs produced 
Poultry raised 
Honey and wax 
Domestic animals sold 
Domestic animals slaughtered.. 
Net value of crops not fed to 
live stock 


of 


14 
21 
83 
.94 
5.69 
48 


Total gross farm income... .$980.! 
According to the census the items 
expense on the average farm are 
follows: 
Labor 
Fertilizer 
Feed 
Maintenance of buildings (at 5 
per cent) 
Maintenance of implements and 
machinery (20 per cent)..... 
Taxes (6 per cent) ......e.00. 


op enttnwce seen 
Miscellaneous expenses (15 per 
cent of other expenses)..... 


as 


[ee bsehexe ‘cobbabeset cee REee 
18.06 


39.78 
38.66 


44.37 


Total expenses .. $340.15 

The net income therefore, according 
to Professor Spillman, is $640.40. But 
from this must be taken the interest 
on the investment. The investment in 
the average farm in the United States 
amounts to $6,443.67. Allowing 5 per 
cent interest, we must deduct $322.18 
from the farm income, which leaves a 
labor income to the average farmer of 
$318.22. This is about the same as 
the average farm hand gets for his 
labor, or possibly a little less. On the 
average farm it includes the labor in- 
come not only of the farmer, but of 
his family as well. 

Professor Spillman 
taken nearly everything into consid- 
eration in compiling his figures. No 
allowance is made for money spent for 
live stock in the expense column. But 
in the income column neither is any 
allowance made for the value of the 
milk and cream consumed on the farm 
and the amount earned by the farmer 
for work outside the farm. We sus- 
pect that Professor Spillman’s figures 
are probably too high, rather than too 
low The average American farmer 
gets no more than wages in return for 
his labor. In the words of Professor 
Spillman, “A very large percentage of 
American farmers live on the interest 
of their investment and do not receive 
anything for their own wages. Where 
the farm is of considerable size, such 
farmers are able to live well, but on 
the small farm the interest on the in- 
vestment is not sufficient to permit a 
high standard of living that the 
farmer must have some labor income 
in addition. The average income of 
the farmer should be increased by 
making the farms larger, and thus re- 
ducing the number of individuals en- 
gaged in agricultural production. This 
could easily be done without decreas- 
ing production, by better farm organi- 
zation and the utilization of larger 
machinery and more power on the 
farm.” 

Whenever we read figures applying 
to the United States as a whole, we 
like as soon as possible to apply them 
to Iowa and other states of i! 


eeeee 


seems to have 


so 


the 





' 


corn belt. In this case we turned at 
once to the census of 1910 and secured 
for Iowa, Illinois and Nebraska, fig- 
ures corresponding to those which 
Professor Spillman had compiled for 
the United States as a whole. The 
following table gives the result of our 
investigations: 








he work out the figures which apply 
to his own case. 

The corn belt farmer is prosperous. 
He is buying automobiles. He is put- 
ting water in the house, lighting sys- 
tems, sewerage. He is buying pianos, 
books, phonographs and luxuries of all 
sorts. But he is prosperous because 
TABLE. 








products 
at home 


Dairy 
used 

Wool 

Poultry products 

Honey and wax 

Domestic animals sold 

Domestic animals slaughtered 

Value of crops not fed to live stock 


Gross farm income 








Fertilizers 
Feed 


Maintenance of buildings (at 5 per cent) 


EXPENSE TABLE. 


| | 
j ' 


Illinois. 


(excluding milk and cream 


26.00 
5.00 
5.00 | 

00 | 

00 | 
58.00 
700.00 


$1,495.00 


142.00 
5.00 
80.00 
1.00 
945.00 
46.00 
400.00 ~ 


$1,619.00 ~ $1,667.50 











~$ 113.00 | $ 145.00 $ 115. 
50 | 2.90 | 
84.50 55.00 


96. 
100.00 66.00 7 


Maintenance of implements and machinery 


(at 20 per cent) 
Taxes (at 6 per cent) 
Total 


Miscellaneous expenses (15 per cent of other 


expenses 
Total expenses 


67. 
96. 


3 451.2: 


86.00 
100.00 


| 484.00 | $ 


58.00 
94.00 | 


420.00 
' 
63.00 | 
~$ 483.00 


72.00 


1 $ 556.00 








labor and the labor of his family 
would be entitled to much }j, 
prices for his products than 
been getting. 

Farmers are working cheaper in pro- 
portion to the service rendered thay 
any other class of people. 


y, he 
higher 
He hag 








| Book Tells 

fi You How To 
MAKE YOUR CAR GO 
FASTER AND EASIER 
AND LAST LONGER 


Friction uses up engine power, slows down 
your car, and wears it out. Cut down fri 
tion to the limit, speed up your car and save 
repairs by using Dixen’s Graphite § 
Transmission and Differential 
SA Grease, No. 677 and other Dixon 
Graphite Auto Lubricants. The 
ae graphite stays in the bearings, prevents 
* heating, noise and wear, and lengthens the # 
life and increases the mileage of your § 
FA car. Write today for the book, ‘Lubri- 
cating The Motor,” No. 46, telling the & 
a best lubricant for every auto bearing. # 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., 
; by the 
JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO. 
EST. 1827 ; 





Total gross income 

Total expenses 

Net farm income 

Interest on investment (at 
Labor income 


Interest on mortgage (at 6 per cent; $3,000 
Illinois; 


mortgage in Nebraska, and 


$4,000 in Iowa) 


$1,667.5 
519.25 
1,148.25 
802.00 
346.00 


$1,619.00 
556.00 
1,062.00 
863.00 
199.00 


| $1,495.00 | 
483.00 | 
1,012.00 | 
775.00 | 
237.00 


180.00 


| 
| 
180.00 | 


Available for purchase of live stock and for 


family living 


832.00 968.00 





If there is any big error in these figures, we wish our readers would point 


it out to us. 


It must b: remembered that they 
are averages of all the farms. There 
are thousands of individual farms 
which are yielding much larger re- 
turns. We suggest to each reader that 


he works hard, lives economically and 
saves his money. If the farmer skould 
charge a fair interest on his invest- 
ment in land, live stock, implements, 
etc., and charge a fair wage for his 
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Baby Beef Experience 


BY CHAS. D. KIRKPATRICK. , 


) the days when western feed- 


Even 1 

wre were common, my father never 
wed them. He liked feeding calves 
_and, as he often put it, they were 


produced on the farnf so a slump in the 
market didn’t mean a loss—we just did 
not make sO much. Now our herd num- 
pers forty-nine Short-horn cows, most- 
bred, but not recorded. Some- 


ly pure ‘ 
are able to add a few calves 


times Wé é : 

ra our number in the fall, but anyone 
who plans on buying the calves for his 
paby beef will find this community no 


fit place for his operations. Keeping 
the cows is half the battle, and the 
first half, too. 

This is a summary of my ledger ac- 
count With our herd last year: 


Forty-nine cows, at $6.25 per 


season for pasture ......... $ 306.25 
74.5 acres of stalks, at $1 per 

acre eeosececee eoeeeeeeeesee 74.50 
100 tons silage, when corn is 

worth 40 cents ...... sbedes.  ‘OnUteS 
980 bushels oats, at 25 cents 

(for the. MUKers) <és20.006: 70.00 
Twelve tons straw, at $7.... 84.00 
Two and one-half tons bed- 

Hine: twee) nuwecwcwcau wees 9.00 
One ton cottonseed meal.... 32.99 
Bull service feeS ....cc.cceee 75.00 
Labor, at 15 cents per hour 

(team at 22.5 cents)...... 178.34 

$1,166.51 


Probably $75 seems pretty high for 
service fees, but all I have to say is 
that the $175 bull we now have is one 
of the best profit earners on the place. 
On the other hand, $6.25 per season is 
possibly less than common pasture 
costs. In that case, the fault is yours; 
the cows are not to blame for the 
small return from an old run-out rag- 
weed meadow. We have found silage 
more satisfactory than dry feed, and 
somewhat cheaper. Instead of depend- 
ing on pasture for the summer season, 
we are going to use more silage. With 
that end in view, we have built the 
third 14x30 foot silo. Summer silage 
is, With us, however, only an experi- 
ment. Every night during the winter 
the cows aré stabled. They stand on 
a brick floor, and are stalled in old- 
fashioned, stationary stanchions. And 
throughout the winter the manure is 
hauled directly to the field, as we con- 
sider the saving of manure and labor 
more than the loss from uneven 
spreading. 

In this same account we can include 
the feed bills of the calves after they 
were weaned. In October the “babies” 
were shut in a dark barn and given 
three days to bawl it out. By that 
time they were accustomed to their 
winter home, and had learned to eat 
oats. We would rather start them on 
grain during the summer, but it must 
be remembered that the principal ex- 
cuse for live stock is that they fit in 
with grain farming. Until cold weath- 
er they were turned out to pasture in 
the daytime. In December they were 
introduced to corn and cob meal, and, 
a pinch at a time, accustomed to oil 
meal. We opened the silo after the 
holidays. A year ago last winter we 
fed a car of alfalfa. It saves on the 
oil meal, though $20 per ton is prob- 

ably too high. Short pasture last sum- 
mer was responsible for light weights 
at weaning time. They averaged about 
350 pounds, fully 100 pounds below 
desire. There is where we expect 
summer silage to help out. This is the 


list of feeds and expenses on the 
Calves: 
615 bushels of oats, at 25 cents.$ 153.25 
$54 bushels of corn, at 40 cents 381.60 
6.550 pounds of oil meal..... 110.73 
00: tons Of silage. coc. ccsews 138.49 
10 tons of timothy hay, at $10 100.00 
$.5 tons bedding, at $4...... 38.00 
Freight and commission at 
CHICANO c:5 ocala soos a ine.wceiea 96.66 
Labor, at 15 cents per hour 
($2.50 for team) .....-.... 154.38 
$1,173.11 


It is by giving the expense account 
close serutiny that we depend on in- 
creasing the profits, but the returns are 
What we are after. 


The cows returned: 
185 tons of manure, at $1....$ 135.00 
Milk for two households..... 175.00 
Two old cows sold ....ee+e- 100.00 





The calves returned: 
35 head, weighing 25,670 Ibs., 
RE SRSO kis ov os se bees aes e 
One head, weighing 420 Ibs., 
at $7 wisiess 
110 tons of manure, at $1.... 


2,181.95 


29.40 
110.00 


$2,731.35 

These totals show about $400 profit. 
From this must be deducted about $150 
depreciation on the buildings, water 
system, etc. We have estimated the 
value of the herd and buildings at 
$4,900, so the investment returned 
around 5 per cent interest, all labor 
and other bills first being paid. It 
should be remembered that ten heifers 
were provided for in the feed bill, so 
the $100 sale of old cows was really 
less than the equivalent additions to 
the herd; that is, the herd paid a lit- 
tle better than my figures show. Many 
feeders hold their baby beef till past 
800 pounds, and probably do so at a 
profit. We are always in a hurry to 
get them off before harvest; both last 
year and the year before we sold the 
third week in May. Had our pastures 
been better to begin with, our weights 
would have averaged 100 pounds above 
the 750 pounds we had them at the 
finish. 

We have found open lot feeding very 
unsatisfactory. It pays to stanchion 
them and make sure that each one gets 
a regular and uniform feed. 





Growing Evergreens From 
Seed 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please give me information con- 
cerning the method of starting ever- 
greens from seed. When should the 
evergreens be planted? How deep 
should the seed be planted? I was 
thinking of growing such varieties as 
arbor vitae, red cedar and Norway 
spruce. I seem to have bad luck in 
sending away for seed.” 

The amateur would best leave the 
growing of evergreens from seed to 
the nurserymen. Evergreens are more 
difficult than almost any other kind of 
tree to raise from seed. They germi- 
nate rather slowly, and after they come 
up, there is danger of loss from a fun- 
gus known as “damping off.” During 
the first year or two of their growth, 
evergreen seedlings must be protected 
with a lath screen set a foot or two 
above the ground, with the laths so 
arranged that they shut out about half 
of the sunlight. 

If our correspondent is determined to 
grow evergreens from seed, he should 
gather the seed either late this fall or 
early next spring. In order to prepare 
cedar berries for planting, he will find 
it necessary either to soak in cold wa- 
ter for several weeks, or in a strong 
solution of lye for twenty-four hours. 
This loosens the pulp and prepares the 





berries for more prompt germination. 




































The above scene will be a familiar 
one to many readers. The early 
models of Haynes—~America’s First 
Car—were such great curiosities, 
that they were shown at the County 
Fairs, as the leading attractions. 
People came dozens of miles to see 
them. People are going just as far, 
this year to see the newest Haynes 
models in which the gears are 
shifted electrically. 


which two Haynes cars took part. 


complete comfort. 


deafening noise. 


Three Great Models 


Model 27, 6-cyl., 65 h. p. eee, 136- 
in. wheelbase, 6 or 7 pass., 82875, Limou- 
sine, $3850. 
Model 28, illustrated, 4-cyl., 48 h. p. dyna- 
mometer, 118-in. wheelbase, 2 pass. roadster, 4 
ors pass. touring, $1985, Coupe, $2700. 
Model 26, 6-cyl., 65 h. p. dynamometer, 130 
in. wheelbase, 2 pass. roadster, 4 or 5 Pass. 
touring, $2700, Coupe, $3200. 
Hand lever optional at $200 reduction, 
— 






Finished 3,750-mile tour—ready for 


further service 


You probably know about the recent Indiana-to-Pacific Tour, in 
After the 3750 mile trip over mountains, 


ment—the Vulcan Electric Gear Shift. 


Simply press a button and electricity shifts the gears. ‘T! 
and the boys and girls can safely share the fun of driving the Haynes. 
hard pull when gears are to be changed, no chance of stripping a gear, no 
But an instant and almost noiseless gear change. 


The Haynes Automobile Co. 
23 Main Street, Kokomo, Indiana 


¥ 
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Model 28, 
5 passenger touring 
car, see description 
below. 


deserts, and bad roads, both Haynes cars arrived in as good shape as the day 
they started, and at once started on a further 1000 mile tour of California. 

You get this wonderful durability in the new Haynes models in addition to 
It is quiet and easy riding. 


It has electric starting and 


lighting, mechanical tire pump, pressure gasoline feed, quick adjusting Collins 


Curtains, deep cushions, big package space—and the season’s biggest improve- == 





America’s First Car 


has Vulean Electric Gear Shift 


This means, the women 
No 


Write For Valuable Auto Book 


Elwood Haynes, father of the American auto- 
mobile wrote this book, “ The Complete Motor- 
ist”? He tells just as though he were talking to 
you, how an auto is built, how to take care of it 
and how toget the most good of it, for least cost. 
See the Haynes before you buy. You'll get 
many times more enjoyment and service out of 
owning it and riding in it, than you can from a 
cheap car. Ask for the name of your nearest 
dealer, if you don’t know, 













A good seed bed must be prepared, and 
the evergreen seed planted the latter 
part of April. The customary depth 
of planting is to give a covering about 
three times the width of the seed. The 
ground should be kept continually 
moist until the young seedlings are up. 
After that, care should be taken not to 
keep the ground too moist, or there 
will be danger from “damping off.” 





Any of our readers who are thinking of 
raising large quantities of evergreens 
from seed should write to the forestry 
service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., for bulletins on the methods of 
raising the different kinds of ever- 
greens from seed. The practical plan 
for most of our readers is to buy their 
seedlings from a nurseryman, 
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Take A Peep Into A Majestic Oven 


Before you decide on any range go to the nearest Majestic dealer—there’s one in nearly 
every county in 40 states—and let 


im show po ae the perfect Majestic oven. 


Because the 


Malleable and 


Charcoal Iron. Range 


A Perfect Baker—Fuel Saver 


Outwears Three Ordinary R: es— ONLY range made ¥ 
a iron, Charcoaliron WON’ 


T LIKE STEEL—malleable iron CAN’T break. 





malleable iron and charcoa 
RUS 


All Copper Reservoir 


pm A Majestic dealer can furnish 
ityle 


Dept. 14 





Majestic is put together with rivets so that all joints 
ap and seams remain absolutely air-tight always—because the 
, lined with guaranteed pure asbestos board, covered with an iron 
Poe y can see it—you are sure of an even, dependable baking 
eat with Aa/fthe fuel required in ordinary ranges. 


This is only one of the many reasons why you will select a 


Great Majestic 


Its 15-gallon reservoir is all copper and 
heats through copper pocket, pressed from one 
iece, setting against fire box. Turnlever and 
it is instantly moved away from the fire. 
Greatest improvement ever put ina range— 

increasing strength and wear of a Majestic 

300 per cent at a point where other ranges 

are weakest—many other exclusive features, 
: any size or 

Wei ajestic Range with or without legs. 
tite today for booklet, ‘‘Range Comparison.”” 


Majestic Manufacturing Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


yis 
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These gates are not 
a special lot built down 
to alow price, but are 
full of the same qual- 
ity, satisfaction and 
durability which can 
be obtained in any of our 
tn od, 


jz - 
teel 


lowa Gates 


The filling of this wate is 
extra close diamond mesh. has strong frame, pat- 
ent latch, ete. Comes in all sizes; plain and fancy tops. 
Style E Farm Gate, illustrated below, is another 
leader sold at a much lower price than asked for other 
gates of its kind. Painted or galvanized. All sizes. 
The best lumber dealer in your town has these 
tes on sale. If you don’t know his name, write us 
or booklet, name of dealer, special prices, etc. 
1OWA GATE CO., Sth St., Cedar Falls, ta. 





DoYou Want This] 
Steel GateFREE 


Gates to his neighbors. Writetor particulars. 


The Best Steel Gate in the World 


High carben steel frame. All No. ® ized 
wire mesh. Bperisl hinges. Pater ted Jy Jocking 
~y moet, ont a os aepnomgn te. Raises 

eithe: en oar Bpe- 
cial direct-to-you factory A gg 


Cedar Falis, towa 


FARM FENCE 


41 INCHES HIGH 
100 other styles of 2\ 
CENTS 
ROD 


w. &. so Maer. Standard Mig. Ce. 
302 

















1 Taam, Poultry and 
1 Lawn Fencing direct 
‘ from facto: ——- at save-the- 

? dealer’s-profit-prices. Our 
. —{ large Catalog is free. 


BITSELMAN BROS. Box 296 Muncie, Ind 


FARM | FENCE 


1 1 4 cts. a rod 
fora 26 in. high fence; 

17 1-4c. a rod for 47 inch high 
stock fence: 281-2carodfora 
60-inch he -avy poultry fence. Bold 
direct tothe farmer on 30 Days 
Free Trial. Spec a barb wire , 80 
rod spool, $1.55. Catalog free. 

INTERLOCKING FENCE Co. 
OX 2%) MORTON, on 


fe s Mighty Handy 


for sharpening ki ret tools, shears; 
for oiling guns, : nachines, loc ks, 
clocks—there’s . * hur idred uses for a 
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regular 25c. 
best « Tyevery te 
wd op ar Gealer hart 
fit, postage prepaid, for 
Buffalo Specialty Company 
The LIQUID VENEEK People 
Buffalo, I — we 


_ SORE DO SVU re 


ee 


24 BULBS FOR 10c. 


and Complete Treatise on Bulb Culture, 
indoors and out, and beautiful ¢ atalogue— 


ALL FOR 10 CENTS. 
24 Bulbs, 3 each of 8 different 
ds, Tulips, Jonquils, G. Hyacinths, 
Iris, Freesins, &c., will make beautiful 
pot flowers for winter or lovely early 
spring flowers for the garden. Plant now. 
Our Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar- 
cissus, Lilies, Hardy Plants and rare wintere 
blooming plants FREE TO ALL. 
Jekhn Lewis Childs, Fleral Park, N. ¥. 








Scotch Collies 


Pomeranian Dogs 
Shetiand ponies of all 
sizes, ages andcolors. Write J 
your wants. All of same 
good quality as usual. 


1. ©, THOMPSON & SON 


Jamaica, lowa 





Ss“ OTCK COLLIE pups. parents natural heel- 
ers and good drivers. Priced to sell at once. 
. K. VOORHIS, Weldon, Iowa, 





POULTRY. 
OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds and In. 
Gian Kunner Ducks. A few yearling 

breeders for sale. Prices reasonable. MRS. HAR- 

LAN MACY, R. 2, Searsboro, Iowa. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively—farm 

fock. pure white ear lobe. No culls tn 

Sock. ected eggs $1 per 15, $2 per 45. 64 per 100, 
@17 per 800. 6. J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 


SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES 


Eggs from prize winners, $1.00 per 15, $8.00 for 50, 
05.00 for 100. G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 




















Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wilt be cheerfully answered. 


Sane Hampers C. 0. D. 


One of the 

















difficulties in the way of 
the farmer supplying private trade 
with country produce has been the 
difficulty of collections. Now, accord- 
ing to orders from the postmaster- 
general which have been in effect since 
July ist, parcels can be sent by par- 
cels post C. O. D., and collections are 
made by Uncle Sam. The only restric- 
tion is that the parcels must not ex- 
ceed $100 in value, and they can only 
be forwarded from postoffices where 
money orders are issued. The cost of 
sending a parcel C, O. D. is their regu- 
lar parcel post charge plus ten cents 
fee for collecting and returning the 
money. The ten cents paid for collec- 
tion also insures the package against 
loss for a sum not to exceed $50. 

Suppose a farmer wishes to send a 
country hamper containing eggs, 
chicken, butter and lard to a customer 
in town. The price has been arranged 
by letter, or left open. The farmer 
delivers the basket to the money order 
division or the rural carrier, and is 
given a red tag to identify the C. O. D. 
parcel and two coupons. The tag is 
fastened on the parcel, and contains 
the name and address of the person to 
whom it is sent, also that of the send- 
er and the sum to be collected. The 
carrier is paid on delivery, he pur- 
chases a money order and returns it 
to the shipper. 

If the farmer’s wife reads the bar- 
gain advertisements in the daily paper, 
she can telephone her order, have it 
sent out C. O. O. and save a trip to 
town. 

We would not advise shipping eggs 
for hatching by parcel post; but al- 
most everything else which the farmer 
has to sell we would think could be 
sold to advantage in this way. At 
least it is worth trying. We would be 
glad to have the experience of our 
readers in filling orders by parcels 
post. 


The Poiliry Res Record 


to look over 
He kept pure bred dairy cat- 
tle, and commenting on the care with 


A gentleman came out 
chickens. 


which the pedigree of individuals was 
kept up in cattle, he made the criti- 
cism that breeders of pure bred poul- 
try had no records, and no guide. In 
the breeder of 
is most success- 


this he is mistaken, 
pure bred poultry who 
ful keeps as accurate records of his 
flock as the dairyman keeps of his 
herd, though he is not able as yet to 
There are difficulties in 
accurate records for public 
since one male may be the 
parent of a couple of hundred chicks 
or more in a season, and one hen have 
a dozen or two full grown chicks to her 
credit at the end of one season—she 
might even be grandmother to as many 
more. 
For this 


icorolaw 
service, 


reason the record of poul- 
try, when it comes, is more apt to be 
that of the winnings of the parents 
than the registry of breeding. The in- 
dividual score card is as yet the best 
record we have of poultry, but this is 
not always satisfactory unless made 
out by a good judge after the bird is 
thoroughly mature, and before it “goes 
off” from laying or breeding. The 
score card of a pullet at her very best 
—which is just before she lays her first 
egg—will be higher than when her 
bloom has gone off after several weeks 
or months of laying. The cockerel 
whichis scored before its feathers are 
ripe will receive cuts which it would 
not have in ripe plumage. 

The Standard of Perfection provides 
a score card and tells how to use it, 
giving the disqualifications and values 
of each section of each breed. The 
judge scores in accordance with this. 
Numbered leg bands are used, to cor- 
respond with which the judge numbers 
his score cards. When he finishes, the 
score card shows his judgment of the 
bird at that time. 

We have been told by people who 
thought they knew that a bird with a 
leg band was a registered bird; the 
leg band may mean nothing, and it 
may mean that the bird has been 


























FENCE 
young man can look back to the time 
when his father put up a “SQUARE DEAL” 
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Ma bey DEAL 
LASTS.’’ Many a 


FENCE. They are in evidence today on hundreds 


of farms. 


SQUARE DEAL Fences are time-tried and time- 


tested. vi“ ong proven that the SQUARE DEAL LOCK, the one- 


piece Stay 


qualities unknown i in other fences. 
We know that it will pay you to investigate 


) snake the fence. 


ires, and the Wavy Strand Wires produce lasting 


We make the wire and we 


SQUARE DEAL Fence, and find out how it is made and why 


it will cost you less, 


ey 
Nd 


Square Deal Fence 


Outlasts All Others 


—because of its unusual construction. The SQUARE DEAL Lock grips 


the stay wires above and below each strand wire. 


The wavy strand wires keep the 


fence trim and tight summer or winter. The Stay Wires S prevent sagging or bagging. 


They cannot spread. Hogs or pigs cannot lift SQU. 
Any sudden pressure or impact is ie ee over a large surface. 


under. 


are smooth and cannot hold water or gather rust. 


L Fence and crawl 
Knots 
In every rod of SQUARE DEAL 


Fence there are 33 up-right stay wires six inches apart, extending from top to bottom 


of fence and each stay wire acts as a post. 
Stock cannot break through or get under. 


longer, looks better. 


Costs less for posts. Fence lasts much 


Zo every farmer or land owner who We to learn more about 


FR 
SQUARE D 


dealer's name and ROPP’S NEW 


Fence, we will send our SQUA 
CALCULA 


c og and 
TOR—worth its weight in 


Ropp’s Calculator will giv © you the answer to any business 


ol 
eben that arises on the 
today for these free boo: 


KEYSTONE 


farm, 


Full of information that will interest. Write 


STEEL & WIRE CO. 


1228 INDUSTRIAL STREET 








CYCLON E-WAUKEGAN? 


Eyclone Victor Gates are strong;'Cyclone KEG AN built 


permanen t. 


Frames of hich car- of large heavily galvanize 
SS bontubular steel; fabric of ed wire; sag-proof; easy 
t heavy, rust-proof wire; toerect. Low cost. Cali 
stock-proof lock.'on your dealer or 
Guaranteed write us 
for life. io 


mts . NAlAIAL 
bor amt») avieawiinn Ya 











Protect Their Eyes 
With Good Light 


A poor light strains their eyes, and the injurious effects may last for life. 
A good oil lamp gives an ideal light—brilliant, yet soft and restful. The 
Rayo is the best of Oil Lamps—a fact proven byits long life of usefulness 


and its adoption in over 3,000,000 homes. 


Scientifically constructed, it 


sheds a clear, mellow light, without glare or flicker. No smoke or odor. 


Rayo Send for booklet. 


Lamps 


Made of solid brass, 
For best results use Perfection Oil. 


Standard Oil Company, Chicago 


(AN INDIANA CORPORATION) 





either shown or scored. Let us sup- 
pose that a White Wyandotte is being 
scored; if she were perfect she would 
be valued at 100 points. These points 
would be divided as follows for any 
breed or variety of the American class: 
Symmetry, 4; weight, 4; condition, 4; 
comb, 8; head, 4; back, 4; eyes, 4: wat- 
tles and ear- lobes, 5; neck, 8; wings, 9; 
back, 11; tail, 10; breast, 11; body and 
fluff, 8; legs and toes, 6. 

If the bird is not typical of her breed, 
is Plymouth Rock shape, the cut would 
be made under symmetry. Condition 
covers not only the appearance of the 
bird, but the condition of health, vi- 
tality, etc. Under each section the cut 
is made by percentage, i. e., if a comb 
is cut % point, it is cut about 10 per 
cent of its value. A cut of 2 points on 





nickel-plated. Dealers everywhere. 





the comb is a heavier cut than of 2 
points on the tail—it means that the 
comb is a 25 per cent off, and the tail 
but 20 per cent; in other words, that 
these sections lack that much of per- 
fection. Breeders are working on a 
record which will be both practical and 
valuable for poultry; many birds have 
been put on record for their egg pro- 
duction, but the record which will be of 
real advantage to the poultry breeder 
is not a record in the hands of one who 
might be appointed to hold such reg- 
istry, but the record in his own hands 
of what his hens have done and are 
doing. It is not hard for the breeder to 
keep individual records at least part of 
the year, and these will mean much 
to him at all times, and especially dur- 
ing the mating season. 
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warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gomhbault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


ee > 
Has Imitators But No Competitors. 
A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Capped Hock, 
Strained Tendons, Founder, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ri ngbone and other bony tumors, 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria, Removes all 
E unches from Horses or Cattle, 
As @ Hyman Remedy for Rheu 
8 s, Sore Throat, “te, it is gumaticn, 
3 , bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
ranted to give setietantion: Price $1,50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
s, char es oes, with full directions for 
ts use. tor descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, on Address 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0. 





The first remedy to 
cure Lump Jaw was 
Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 

and it remains today the standard treat- 
ment, with years of success back of it, 
known to be a cure and guaranteed to 
cure. Don’t experiment with substitutes 
or imitations. Use it, no matter how old or 
bad the case or what else you may ho re 
tred—your money back if Flemin 
Lump Jaw Cure ever fails. Our fairp an 
of selling, together with full information 
on Lump Jaw and its tre atment, is given in 

Flem!ng’s Vest-Pocket 

Veterinary Adviser 
Most complete veterinary book ever printed 
to be given away. Contains 192 pages and 69 
illustrations. Write us for a free _— 
FLEMING BROS., Chemist 
211 Union Stock Yards, aon Ii. 


AB 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, 
Muscles or Bruises. Stops the 
lameness and pain from a Splint, 
Side Bone or Bone Spavin. No 
blister, no hair gone. Horse can be 
used. $2 a bottle delivered. Describe 
your case for special instructions 
and Book 2 K Free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for 
mankind, Reduces Strained, Torn Liga- 
ponte, Enlarged Glands, Veins or Muscles, 
Heals C cuts, Sores, Ulcers. —_—< pain. Price 
£1.00 a bottle at one or delivered. “Evidence”® free. 


WF. YOUNG, P,0.F., 89 Temple st, Springtield, Mass. 


LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 
by Cutter’s Blackleg Pills. w Low- 
priced, always fresh and reliable, they 











SORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 








are used by over 80 per cent of Cal- 
ifornia and Western stockmen, because 
they protect where other vaccines fail. 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 
10-dose pkge Blackleg Pilis..... $1.00 
50-dose pkge. Blackleg Pills..... 4.00 
Cutter’s Blacklieg Pill Injector.. 1.50 
Pills may be used in any injector, 
but Cutter’s is simplest, strongest and 
easiest to use. 
Every package dated, unused pills returnable for 
ree exchange for fresh after date on package. Do 
old vaccine, or of uncertain age (ours or any 
¢ as it affords less protection than fresh. 
‘D scounts: 250 doses, 10 p.ct.; 500 doses, 20 p.ct. 
Insist on Cutter’s. If druggist d esn’t stock, order from 
- t yy Site g address plainly. We prepay sonee 
mptly. Send personal check or M. 
THE CUTTER LABORATORY, BERKELEY, CAL. 
OR CHICAGO, ILL. 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO“ Sere 


MOON BLINDNESS 
(Opthalmia) Cataract and Conjunc- 
tivitis.  Shying horses ail suffer 
rom diseased eyes. 

“Visio” will convince any horse owner that it 
the best remedy for defects of the eye, irre- 
ep ctive of the length of time the animal! bas been 
atilicted, No matter how many doctors have triedand 
fa.ied,use Visio” under our money back guarantec. 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VisiO REMEDY ASS'N. 2459 Calumet Avenue, Chi Minois 
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Zimmerman Pitless Was on Scales 


Extra rame, Double 
strength steel D Sectieee beams. _ Protec! 
ed bearing: 
im 


s. Built for service. a laste 
> iSold y t 


nmerman 
el Co. Dept. 
« Tree, le, 











Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk bere 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and bow it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope be wil! write us. 


Getting the Most Out of the 
Farm 


The chances are that neither your 
father nor any of your neighbors is 
farming to get the most out of the 
land. Your father always has plenty 
of work to do, both for himself and 
for you. He grows some corn, oats, 
and hay, and has some pasture. For 
stock he generally has a few cows, 
some horses, and some pigs. His farm- 
ing for the most part is like his neigh- 
bor’s. It is pretty good, but it doesn’t 
get the most out of the land. Some- 
times I think that your father is not 
anxious to get the most out of the 
land. He thinks if he farms pretty well 
according to the standard of his neigh- 
bors, he will get along all right. He 
has noticed that during the last twelve 
years he has made money not so much 
because he has got larger crops from 
the land, but because prices have been 
higher. His farm is worth two or three 
times as much per acre as it was 
twelve years ago. 

Your father is a wise man. He has 
not farmed to get the most out of his 
land for the simple reason that he saw 
another way to make money. He saw 
that the best thing for him was to 
farm a large acreage fairly well, 
er than a small acreage in the best 
way possible, but at largely increased 
expense. He saw that the best scheme 
for him was to put a large part oT the 
land down to corn, so as to get more 
money to buy more land while it was 
cheap. Some people say that your fa- 
ther has been a soil robber during the 
last twenty years. Possibly he has, 
but on the whole you are better off 
today because he didn’t follow too 
closely the advice of the agricultural 
experiment stations and the farm 
newspapers. 

When you start to farming, things 
will be different. Corn belt land will 
then be high in price, and there will 
not be much chance of great future in- 
crease in value. As preparation for 
that day, you should study how to get 
the most out of the land. The other 
day, a man who reads the farm papers 
carefully, and studies the agricultural 
bulletins, told me that the way to get 
the most out of a farm in the corn belt 
was to put it to alfalfa and corn for 
silage. He might raise a little winter 
wheat once in a while, but would raise 
no oats because they don’t pay nearly 
so well as other corn belt crops. 

“If I had a 160-acre farm,” he said, 
“I would put 100 acres of it into al- 
falfa, and 50 acres into corn for sil- 
age. Every winter I would feed 600 
steers, aiming to feed out all the alfalfa 
to steers except that kept for horses. 
The steers would use up the 500 tons 
of silage produced by the 50 acres of 
corn. My idea in doing this would not 
be the making of a good profit on them 
but merely the furnishing of a home 
market for the alfalfa hay. I would 
expect the steers to pay me at least 
$14 for each ton of alfalfa fed, and be- 
sides this, each steer during the winter 
would furnish me with about twenty 
tons of the best kind of manure. I 
would have so much manure that I 
could keep the land in corn for silage 
for five years at a stretch. As fast as 
any of the alfalfa got weedy, I would 
plow it up and put it in corn, and take 
some of the corn land and put it down 
to alfalfa. I would aim to have a rota- 
tion of six or seven years of alfalfa and 
three or four years of corn. 

“T would keep 50 brood sows, which 
would bring me about 250 pigs a year. 
The sows and their pigs would graze on 
twenty acres of alfalfa pasture. 

“T would expect to feed 40,000 to 45,- 
000 bushels of corn yearly, or, in other 
words, I would use the corn product of 
about 1,000 acres. Because of having 
to buy and haul in this corn, I would 
not expect in the average season to 
make any great profit from it. The 
profits would be from the alfalfa and 
silage fed to the steers, and from the 
alfalfa pasture furnished to the hogs. 
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The Toughest, Strongest, Longest 
Wearing Rubber Boot, That’s 
Why They Are So Popular 


Here i 


is a boot made by the largest Rubber 


Company in the world, that you will find hard 


) to peel, 


it is giv 


tear or crack. It’s made to meet ev ery 


demand you put it to; and the satisfaction that 


ing thousands of farmers is proof that 


it will satisfy you. 
There are ten thousand “Elephant Head” 
Rubber Boots being sold a day. 
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Insist upon ‘‘Elephant Head’’ Brand Rubber Boots. 
Made of the Best Grade of Fine Para 
Rubbes 


-made of extra strong duck. 
—reinforced at every point. 

All the best dealers carry ‘‘Elephant 
Head’? Brand Rubber Boots in al} 
lengths and you can depend on them 
to carry the best of everything. 


WOONSOCKET 


RUBBER CO. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 





Chea 


yet Stronger, 


er Than Wood 


etter and 10 Times as Durable 


Farmer, before you buy or builda corn cribof any kind, write for our free 
L.’ 


nedeand read the facts about the “‘ADEL 


Wecan save you money and fur- 


nish vA =< corn crib that has no equal one -arth—one that has 17 distinct advan- 


tages o any o 


. The ‘‘ADEL” is constructed throughout with the fam- 


othe 
ous ‘Adel Vv Vitrifed Hollow Gle-sease durable than the best stone—which makes 


crib absolutely 


RAIN AND RAT PROOF 


Cannot rot. Because of its c quate construction—strongest type known 


—it cannot rack in high winds. 

ventilation which prevents moulding of corn, and grades it better. 
with 4 the shovelers. No cross braces; simple and easy to erect; absolutely permanent. 
We also furnish plans for combining grain bins with corn cribs. Send for free book. 


“without a single fault.’ 


ADEL CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY. 





early % entire surface open, affording perfect 
Filled without moving elevator; emptied 
It is the one coin crib 


Adel, lowa 





Experiments at Ames have proved that 
with hogs selling at $6 a hundred, the 
net acre profit from good alfalfa pas- 
tured with fourteen to twenty hogs per 
acre, is $46 to $97. Allowing for a 
chance of loss and for the expense of 
keeping the brood sows over, I should 
be able easily td clear $500 from the 
twenty acres pastured with hogs. Ne- 
braska experiments indicate that alfal- 
fa when fed to fattening steers has an 
average feeding value of about $14 a 
ton. It costs, at the otuside, $4 to 
produce a ton of alfalfa hay. From 
the 400 tons fed the steers, I would, 
therefore, get at least $4,000. Indiana 
experiments indicate that silage has an 
average value of at least $5 a ton when 
fed to fattening steers. The outside 
expense of producing a ton of silage is 
$2.50. On my 500 tons of silage I would 
therefore make a net profit of $750. My 
total annual income would be a little 
over $5,000. Best of all, under this sys- 
tem, my farm would be continually 
growing richer. The alfalfa would be 
storing nitrogen from the air, and its 
roots would be adding humus. The 
feed brought in and fed on the place 
would greatly enrich the land through 
the resulting manure.” 

At first, this man’s proposition ap- 
peared very attractive to me. But there 
are some weak points in it, and I want 
to see if you boys can find them out for 
yourselves. I am sure the alfalfa hay 
and pasture are just as valuable as this 
man claims. The weak spot is some 
pleae else, and if you can not find it out 
for yourself, ask your father. After 
you find out the weak spot, point out 
very briefly what it ®. 





Made a Difference. 


Tan Maclaren tells somewhere a sweet 
story of his native Scotland—that while 
sauntering along a country lane one hot 
afternoon he met a bonnie wee lass, all 
humped up and red, and puffing with the 
weight of a chubby laddie she was car- 
rying. 

“Isn’t he too heavy for you?” asked the 
dominie. 

“He’s not hivvy, sir,’”’ came the reply, 
with a smile of loving pride, ‘‘he’s ma 
brither.”’ 





STANDARDIZED. 
EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


it has so many uses that It Is 
a necessity on every farm. 


CURES MANGE, SCAB, 
RINGWORM, SCRATCHES 
Destroys All Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
Write for Frec Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, . - MICHIGAN 
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When you see Sym- 

bol No. 1 on a can of 

Lincoln Climatic Paint, it assures 

you the most durable, economical 
paint to buy for use in a damp climate; 
No. 2, for medium; No. 3, for dry; No. 4 
for very dry. The one kind of paint made 
on scientific principles to suit climatic 
conditions is 


Climatic Paint 


When made one way for all climates, paint will 
crack, check and peel. There’s a Lincoln Climatic 
Paint for each condition. It is the paint you should 
buy for complete, lasting service. 

The map and chart show your climatic conditions 
and the paint you need for this section. Ask your dealer 
for this paint, and write us at once for a copy of the 


Lincoln Climatic Paint Book—Free 


giving the history of our great paint discovery. 


Ask us also for new, free booklet, ‘‘Home Painting 
Jobs— How To Do Them’’—telling how to make marred, 
scarred surfaces look like new; how to make housework 
lighter by using paint or enamel; how home painting 
can be done easily and at small cost. 


Ask your dealer for Lincoln Floor Pzints, Lincoln 
Enamels, Lincoln Carriage and Automobil 2 Paints, Lin- 
Co-Lac for furniture and interior finishes, Lincoln Wal- 
amo for giving a fine, washable finish to inside walls. 


All these bear the Lincoln Trade Mark, which is 
our endorsement of their quality. 


Lincoln Paint and Color Co. 
Dept. 22, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Factories: Lincoln, Nebraska, Dallas, Texas 








THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


gives lasting protection to all your buildings. 

The natural oils of Trinidad Lake asphalt keep life in 
Genasco through all kinds of weather on all kinds of roofs. 

This makes them proof against rain, sun, wind, heat, cold, alkalis and 
acids. It is the economical rooting for every building on the farm. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. The Kant-Leak Kleet comes with ev ery roll of smooth 
surface Genasco—does away with cement and prevents nail leaks, 


The Barber Asphalt Pavin ng ey Philadelphia 


st producer sphalt, and 
eM snp pie Boar mene 
_ New York San Francisco 
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Affords perfect air circulation. No two ears touch. Bain’e rust- 
proof © e Seg holds two ears, is instantly loaded, and 
eas Ages ned dryer \ frar eee struct ed. 
1 fort itat mokit I ing. Only 
fee *t in ¢ neter. 


SAVES | YOUR SEED CORN 


ainst rats, mi ce, Molding, souring and heating. 
t as it we nt < n. Need no attention 

tin Large size > holds 1400 

Also mate a fine flat rack 

65 A No. 1 seed corn tester 


eee BROS. 
Dept. F-414 Security Bank Bldg., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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A Greatly Discouraged 
Prophet 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for October 5, 1913. Numbers 11: 
-33. Printed Numbers 11:10-18; 24, 
25.) 

“And Moses heard the people weep- 
ing throughout their families, every 
man at the door of his tent: and the 
anger of Jehovah was kindled greatly; 
and Moses was displeased. (11) And 
Moses said unto Jehovah, Wherefore 
hast thou dealt ill with thy servant? 
and wherefore have I not found favor 
in thy sight, that thou layest the bur- 
den of all this people upon me? (12) 
Have I conceived all this people? Have 
I brought them forth, that thou 
shouldst say unto me, Carry them in 
thy bosom, as a nursing father car- 
rieth the sucking child, unto the land 
which thou swarest unto their fathers? 
(13) Whence should I have flesh to 
give unto all this people? for they weep 
unto me, saying, Give us flesh, that we 
may eat. (14) I am not able to bear 
all this people alone, because it is too 
heavy for me. (15) And if thou deal 
thus with me, kill me, I pray thee, out 
of hand, if I have found favor in thy 
sight; and let me not see my wretch- 
edness. 

(16) And Jehovah said unto Moses, 
Gather unto me seventy men of the 
elders of Israel, Whom thou knowest to 
be the elders of the people, and offi- 
cers over them; and bring them unto 
the tent of meeting, that they may 
stand there with thee. (17) And I will 
come down and talk with thee there: 
and I will take of the Spirit which is 
upon thee, and will put it upon them; 
and they shall bear the burden of the 
people with thee, that thou bear it not 
thyself alone. (18) And say thou unto 
the people, Sanctify yourselves against 
tomorrow, and ye shall eat flesh; for 
ye have wept in the ears of Jeffovah, 
saying, Who shal! give us flesh to eat? 
for it was well with us in Egypt: 
therefore Jehovah will give you flesh, 
and ye shall eat. * * * (24) And 
Moses went out, and told the people 
the words of Jehovah: and he gathered 
seventy men of the elders of the peo- 
ple, and set them round about the 
tent. (25) And Jehovah came down 
in the cloud, and spake unto them, and 
took of the Spirit that was upon him, 
and put it upon the seventy elders: 
and it came to pass that, when the 
Spirit rested upon them, they prophe- 
sied, but they did so no more.’ 

We read from Exodus 12:38 that 
when the children of Israel took their 
departure from Egypt, a mixed multi- 
tude went up with them. This mixed 
multitude was evidently made up of 
Egyptians, or the children of Jews 
who may have married native Egypt- 
ians, who, dissatisfied with existing 
conditions, or sympathizing with the 
Israelites in their oppressions, cast in 
their lot with them. 

We read in Numbers 9, that these 
strangers were recognized as belong- 
ing to Israel and were permitted to 
keep the passover: “And if a stranger 
shall sojourn among you, and will keep 
the passover unto Jehovah; according 
to the statute of the passover, and 
according to the ordinance thereof, so 
shall he do: ye shall have one statute, 
both for the sojourner, and for him 
that is born in the land.” 

The children of Israel had been fora 
vear encamped at the Oasis of Feiran, 
where living was reasonably comfort- 
able. They had their flocks and herds 
and so far a settled habitation. The 
command was now to go forward 
through what Moses in his address in 
Deuteronomy called “that great and 
terrible wilderness.” They had noth- 
ing to do with mapping out their jour- 
ney or determining when or where they 
should go. They simply moved as the 
pillar of cloud moved, and rested when 
it rested. It was one thing to live 
around the oasis in comparative com- 
fort: and quite another thing to march, 
and gather on each day except the 
Sabbath the manna for that day. It 





was very small and very hard to gath. 

er, and they must at the same time 
cook it and take it along on the march, 

On this journey they ate little or noth. 
ing else than manna; and the people 
got very tired of gathering it, o; pre 
paring it and of eating it, just as all 
people do who are forced to live op 
the same food day after day. These 

new converts, as we would say—this 
mixed multitude—were the first to 
complain. They began to compare 
their present condition with the condi. 
tions they had left in Egypt. Their 
mouths watered as they thought of the 
meat which they had no doubt to some 
extent enjoyed while they were ep. 
camped at the oasis. They thought of 
the fish which they had in Egypt ip 
great abundance simply for the catch- 
ing—“for naught,” as they said. They 
thought of the cucumbers, the melons, 
the leeks, the onions and the garlic, 
They were dissatisfied, as most men 
who are carried away by their enthu- 
siasm into any reform are likely to be- 
come when they are obliged to make 
sacrifices. This dissatisfaction spread 
through the camp, as it naturally 
would. The enthusiasm was gone. 
They were now suffering serious dis- 
comfort, and were obliged to make 
sacrifices. They felt about it just as 
Israel did in the early period of the 
dealings of Moses with Pharaoh. In- 
stead of making things better by his 
reform, he was evidently making them 
worse. Under these circumstances it 
is human nature to complain. It is not 
the first time, nor was it the last, nor 
will it be the last. Every reformer, 
every man with a great mission in re- 
ligion, in politics, in business, has to 
go through this experience; and it 
naturally begins with those who have 
the least education and lower ideals. 

Moses was evidently deeply discour- 
aged. He had faith in his mission. 
He had absolute confidence that under 
the guidance of Jehovah all would be 
well, and that in less than two weeks 
they would be at Kadesh-Barnea, the 
gateway to southern Palestine. He 
tells us in Deuteronomy that it was 
eleven days journey. We are some- 
what surprised at this deep despond- 
ency into which Moses fell. But Moses 
was human, and it broke his heart to 
see that these people did not share 
his faith and confidence. So it is not 
so surprising after all that Moses 
should say unto Jehovah: “Wherefore 
have I not found favor in thy sight, 
that thou layest the burden of all this 
people upon me?” Are they my chil- 
dren, “that thou shouldst say to me, 
Carry them in thy bosom, as a nursing 
father carrieth the nursing child, 
* * * 2” “Where can I have flesh to 
feed all these people? I am not able 
to bear all this alone, because it is too 
heavy for me.” Then in his deep dis- 
appointment he says: “And if thou 
deal thus with me, kill me, I pray thee, 
out of hand, if I have found favor in 
thy sight; and let me not see my 
wretchedness.” 

When we think about Moses, we 
think about him as a man so supreme- 
ly great that he would not be affected 
by this insubordination; and yet after 
all this weakness makes us like him 
all the better, because he evidently has 
a trace of the weakness which we re- 
alize there is in each of us. The fact 
of the matter is that Moses, like almost 
every reformer and leader, had been 
doing too much himself. His father-in- 
law had remonstrated with him for 
this a year before, and persuaded him 
to divide responsibility. He did so, 
so far as the settlement of local mat- 
ters was concerned. He did just as 
other men do who are self-sacrificing 
and devoted to a cause they have at 
heart. He undertook to do work that 
ought to have been done by others. 

Hence the first thing that Jehovah 
does is to give him helpers, seventy of 
them. Here we have the genesis of 
the Jewish Sanhedrin, not a court of 
judges in those early days, but a coul 
of administration. He was instructed 
to pick out the best qualified men to 
the number of seventy, and bring them 
before the tent of meeting, which was 
the tent of Moses. For on account of 
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oesas 
the affair of the golden calf, the cloud 
*y Jonger rested in the camp, but over 
the tent of Moses, Jehovah thus signi- 
‘ing His confidence in him, and His 
iack 01 confidence in the multitude. 
Thes¢ men were not as yet qualified 
for th work of administration, and 
nence they were told to go to the tent 


of Moses, where they would be quali- 
the special gift of the Spirit. 


fied b 

In other words, they were to be en- 
dowed with the administrative ability 
of Moses, to be able to decide ques- 
tions of administration as Moses did. 
They were no doubt selected because 
of their natural ability in this line. 
From all that we read in the Scriptures 


of the gifts of the Spirit, we find that 
they always ran in the line of natural 
endowment. Men were lifted up to do 
that they were naturally endowed to 
do, but in a much superior way. Thus 
the gift of the Spirit to Samson was an 
increase of strength; to Solomon an in- 
crease of wisdom; to David an increase 
poetical and spiritual insight 


of that 
with which he was naturally endowed; 
and so on through the whole history. 


The first thing that Jehovah did for 
Moses in answer to his cry was to give 
nim the help he so much needed, and 
to qualify these people to help him. 
This in itself must have been a very 
creat relief to this overburdened and 
greatly discouraged leader. 

The next thing was to instruct him 
to inform Israel that if they were not 
satisfied with His plan for leading 
them safely into the land of their fath- 
ers, their prayers would be answered, 
but in a way that would teach them 
the folly of mistrust. They were tired 
of manna and wanted flesh. They 
should have it and in abundance, until 
they were sick of it. 

According to the book of Deuteron- 
omy, Kadesh Barnea was eleven days’ 


march north and a little east of their 
camp grounds at Sinai. The route 
they must take was fixed by the natu- 
ral configuration of the valleys and 
the water supply, which is found to 
this day. The valleys turn toward the 


eastern arm of the Red Sea (the Gulf 
of Akaba), and there is a continual 
descent from the granite to the lime- 
stone region. Travelers to this day 
following this route, about which there 
is no question, find a wide plateau cov- 
ered with thorn bushes and herbage, 
and innumerable graves. 

They were also on the route of the 
quails migrating northward in the 
month of May, just as they did a year 
before, when the children of Israel 
were coming to Sinai. The description 
travelers give is just such a place as 
quails would naturally congregate in 
on their annual journey northward and 
when driven, as we read in the text, 
by a high wind, in which they would 
fly low among the thorns and brush, 
about two cubits above the ground. 

Naturally these people, tired of man- 
na and hungry for flesh, would eat 
them ravenously, uncooked, just as the 
hungry soldiers of Saul did with the 
spoils of the Amelekites. And they 
would store up all they could, lest they 
never have any more. The result of 
eating raw quail, and possibly spoiled 
quail, in hot weather, would be just as 
described in the passage. The appear- 
ance of the quails at this time is not 
necessarily miraculous, but the predic- 
tion that it would happen is the super- 
natural feature. 

Moses obeyed the command of God 
in choosing the seventy men. There 
were, however, two men—Eldad and 
Medad—who failed to appear at the 
tent but prophesied without the camp, 
or in what would be regarded as an 
irregular way. Joshua, the servant of 
Moses, who was one of the seventy, 
asked Moses to forbid them. It was 
natural that Joshua should do this; 
for to him Moses was the divinely ap- 
pointed leader, and every word from 
him was regarded as a word from Ged. 
Any refusal or neglect to obey his 
commands or teachings to the minut- 
est detail was regarded by Joshua as 
avery serious matter. “My lord Moses, 
forbid them.” 

Moses recognizes the zeal of his 
servant, his jealousy for his honor, and 
makes a remark which strikingly 
brings out the character of the man. 
hat these two—Eldad and Medad— 
had received the same inspiration as 
the other sixty-eight is evident; for 
they prophesied, showed by their 
teachings, that they were filled with 
the Spirit. Their offense was in not 
conforming strictly to the order; and 
Moses, I think in a tone of sadness, 
avs: “Joshua, would that all Je- 


hovah’s people were prophets,” that the 
work that I have done might have been 
laid on their shoulders also. This 
shows the humility of the man. 

There is a fine touch of human na- 
ture in all this. The church has many 
a time rebuked men who prophesied 
truly in an irregular way, without ac- 
cepting a certain form of ordination, or 
a certain mode of procedure. Moses 
looks beyond all this, and sees the 
genuine work these men are doing, 
that they are truly servants of the 
Lord; and so he overlooks what may 
seem to be irregular. The Master has 
many a time owned the preaching and 
the work of men whom the church has 
been inclined to disown because they 
were not ordained in a certain way or 
conformed in detail to certain creeds 
and methods. 

The story throughout is true to hu- 
man nature, as indeed are all Bible 
stories. Every great movement loses 
many of its adherents before it finally 
reaches success. There is a mixe@ 
multitude that, carried away by enthu- 
siasm, joins the movement but fail 
when sacrifices are demanded. They 
correspond to the stony ground of the 
parable of the sower. Nearly every 
great leader undertakes, as Moses did, 
to do too much. Zealous friends of any 
cause are apt to disown those who fail 
to follow their methods in every par- 
ticular. Again, there have ever since 
been men who, like the ancient Israel- 
ites, succeed in getting their own way 
and find to their sorrow that their way, 
when secured, was not a blessing but a 
curse. It is a blessed thing for most 
of us that some of our prayers are not 
answered. The Lord knows better 
what we need than we do, and true dis- 
cipleship lies in submission to his 
manifest will. 





Furnace vs. Stoves 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We are thinking of putting in a 
furnace, but some tell us that a hard 
coal burner would be better. We have 
quite a large house, and I have been 
wondering whether parts we may not 
want to heat all the time could be 
turned off and thus save fuel. We 
have had no experience with a furnace. 
Do you think we could set it up our- 
selves if instructions accompanied it?” 

The furnace offers the only satisfac- 
tory way of heating a large house 
evenly and comfortably. A hard coal 
base burner is very satisfactory for 
one .large room, and if the pipe runs 
up through the floor, a drum can be 
put on the pipe in the room above and 
this room heated so that it will be 
fairly comfortable. With the furnace, 
however, the heat can be distributed 
throughout the house, and the differ- 
ence in the cost of fuel is not so great 
as might be supposed by those who 
have not used the furnace. Dampers 
can be put in the pipes leading to the 
different rooms which are not used 
regularly, and when heat is not want- 
ed in these rooms it can be shut off 
fairly well by turning these dampers. 
In a large house we doubt whether it 
would be wise for the farmer to under- 
take to install the furnace himself. He 
would probably save money and bother 
by having a competent tinner do the 
work, assuming that it is a hot air 
furnace. If it is a hot water furnace, 
he should have a plumber who under- 
stands the heating business. 





Fertilizing Value of Sawdust 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What value has sawdust (oak, elm, 
cottonwood, etc.) as manure? Should 
it be applied before it has rotted?” 

Ton for ton, ordinary sawdust con- 
tains about half as much of the ele- 
ments of food as manure. As ferti- 
lizer, we would not rank sawdust as 
being one-half as valuable as manure, 
for the reason that it adds but little 
beneficial bacteria to the soil, and the 
decay is very slow. On heavy soils, 
sawdust would undoubtedly have some 
value because of its lightening effect. 
We would not consider a ton of saw- 
dust as worth more than one-third of 
a ton of manure. The same argument 
which applies to hauling out manure 
constantly to the soil also applies to 
sawdust. A ton of rotted sawdust we 
would consider more valuable than a 
ton of fresh sawdust, but there would 
be ccnsiderable loss of fertilizing ma- 
terial in producing the ton of rotten 





sawdust. 








qi Direct 
From 
The Mines 


meal exe Keep Deaier’s and Jobber’s 

AE SSS Profits In YOUR Pocket 

D° you know that wherever you live you can 
now buy coal straight from the mines at 


wholesale prices, the prices your dea/er has to pay? 
Do you know that this winter you can save from $50 

to $100 on your coal supply—have it delivered promptly 

—the cleanest, best heat-producing coal you ever used? 


It is literally throwing your money away and adding 
to the high cost of living with a vengeance to continue to 
pay local prices for coal. 

Our great mines near Vincennes, Indiana, produce 
enormous quantities of the finest coal in the country—the 
coal that is famous for its remarkable heat unit efficiency. 
We ship everywhere direct from mines in carload lots 
this splendid guaranteed fuel. 


Tecumseh Coal 


Save $50 to 


on your winter’s coal supply. We know that seems too good to 
be true, but it is an absolute fact that hundreds of people far and 
near are already buying Tecumseh Coal from us at wholesale and 
making this marvelous saving. 

Not only is Tecumseh the best heat giving coal—but it is a// 
coal—cleaned at the mines by the most perfect system ever installed. 


No matter how big your coal bills have been in the past—no 
matter how much you have fattened the jobber’s and dealer’s profits 
—the time to turn your back on the old costly round-about way of 
buying is now. Begin with ¢hzs winter to make this real saving. 


It is plain common sense for you to save money by dealing 
direct with the mines. You owe it to yourself to find out the facts 
and prices—to learn more about Tecumseh Coal. All we ask is 
the opportunity to quote you prices—to prove in actual figures 
the splendid saving you can make. 

This should interest you whether or not you intend to buy a 
full car of coal. 


Club with Your Neighbors 


If you cannot use a whole car 
—25 to 40 tons—you can easily 
arrange with your neighbors to 
divide up the shipment and still 
make this handsome saving on 
your winter’s coal. we? 

This money-saving plan is too =<"~ 
important to be set aside. The 
amount of waste money you have 
been paying your dealer belongs 
in your own pocket. Keep it there. 
Right now take the first step It 
obligates you to nothing. Just fill out and mail us the coupon in 
this advertisement The prices we quote will positively sur- 
But do it now before the matter slips your 
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prise you. 
mind. Address 


Martin-Howe Coal Co. 
1902 McCormick Building 


Chicago, 
ill. 







Martin-Howe Coal Co., 
1902 McCormick Bidg., Chicage, I. 
Gentiemen:—Am_ interested in 


your proposition of better coal for less | 
8 
* 
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money lease quote prices, freight in- 
cluded, delivered at my nearest railway 
station, on the following coals: 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lows. 


Respecting One’s Work 


Much of the drudgery of life would 
be eliminated if we respected the work 
we have to do. To work with the feel- 
ing “this is beneath me, I was meant 
for something better,” is to be wretch- 
ed and make others wretched. Drudg- 
ery is doing the things you don’t want 
to do; the way to escape it is to want 
to do the things you have to do. Re- 
cently a school girl was boasting to a 
little tot that their family “didn’t 
have to walk”—they “had an automo- 
bile,” and the little tot replied sturdily, 
“I don’t care; our family’s feet are 
worth more than all the automobiles.” 

If we could just feel when we are 
tired of cooking, scrubbing, washing, 
ironing and mending that our hands 
and feet are worth more than all the 
service money could procure, we would 
sing where now we sigh. ‘‘Every- 
body’s” tells a story to exemplify the 
pride which every man should take in 
the work by which he makes a living 
of two street sweepers, seated on a 
curbstone who were discussing a com- 
rade who had died the day before. 

“Bill certainly was a good sweeper,” 
said one. 

“Yes,” conceded the other, thought- 
fully. “But don’t you think he was a 
little weak around the lamp posts?” 

Recently a cateress—a colored wom- 
an—died in Des Moines. She was a 
good cateress, and evidently her fam- 
ily took pride in the quality of her 
work, for the paper which published 
her obituary published a picture of a 
table laid and decorated by her, and 
in the corner of the picture, above the 
table, was the photograph of the cater- 
ess. She was proud of her business, 
her family respected it, and at her 
death she was honored through re- 
membrance of her work. 

If the masterpieces of the sculptor 
and artist are pictured in the news- 
papers; if the poet and the novelist’s 
word pictures find place in print, why 
not the work of the artists in the 
kitchen and dining room? 

Everyone respects the worker 
respects his work: happiness 
confined to non-workers. 

In 1713 Gay in his fable “The Coun- 
tryman and Jupiter” tells how a coun- 
tryman complains: ‘Tis hard to 
bear this load of life from year to vear. 
Soon as the morning streaks the skies 
industrious labor bids me rise. With 
sweat I earn my homely fare, and 
every day renews my care.” Jove 
hears him, and gives him an “optic- 
glass of intuition” to read the inner 
heart of his fellowmen. The country- 
man reads and refuses to be changed 
to miser, minister, lawyer or soldier. 
as change O Jove! I disavow— 

lot the spade and plough.” 

refused each change offered, 
Jupiter says: “How mortals err! If 
you true happin prefer; to no 
rank of life confined, but dwells in 
every honest mind. se justice, then, 
your pursuit—plant virtue, and 
content’s the fruit. So Jove to gratify 
the clown, Where first he found him, 
set him down.” 
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In the niewnt of Women 


days Secretary David F. 
Houston, of the department of agricul- 
ture, will address a letter to the wom- 
en members of 50,000 farm households 
throughout the United States, request- 
ing them to give him information as to 
how the department can best serve 
the needs of the farm women. These 
letters will be sent to the full list of 
crop correspondents for transmission 
to the Women members of their 
holds. This inquiry results from 
receipt of a letter addressed 
secretary in which the writer 
“The farm woman has been the 
neglected f in the rural problk 
and she has been especially neg 
by the n department of 
culture.” 
Strange to 
Written by a 
minded m 
With the 
needs of 


In a few 


house- 
the 
the 
said: 
most 
m 
lec ted 

agri- 


to 


actor 
itional 


say this letter was 
woman, but wed a broad- 
an so thoroughly in touch 
agricultural and domestic 


not 





the country that his opinions ; 


have great weight. Following the re- 
ceipt of this letter, the secretary de- 
termined that the best way for the de- 
partment to learn how to give these 
women the fullest possible aid and 
service which their important place in 
agricultural production warrants, was 
to write to the women themselves and 
ask them to make their own sugges- 
tions. 

In the letter the women are invited 
to give individual answers to the letter 
or to discuss the matter in their church 
societies or women’s organizations and 
submit answers representing the com- 
bined opinions of the women of their 
entire communities. The answers are 
requested not later than November 
15th and this date is set because it 
will give the women time after harvest 
to consider the matter and discuss it 
with their women neighbors. The let- 
ter will go to about twenty leading 
farms in each of the 2,800 counties of 
the United States. The answers will 
represent, it is believed, the views and 
opinions of upwards of 500,000 women, 
and will afterward be carefully consid- 
ered by the specialists of the depart- 
ment having to do with that branch of 
agricultural activity. 


Don’t Put Water In Canned 
Tomatoes 


The department of agriculture has 
issued a warning against the putting of 
water in canned tomatoes, for to do 
so makes the canner liable to prosecu- 
tion under the pure food law for adul- 
teration of his product. Tomatoes are 
a food product which may be canned 
without the addition of any other sub- 
stance, says the pure food expert of the 
department, and therefore the addi- 
tion of water is deemed adulteration. 
Pulp has been discovered prepared 
from trimmings, cores, and other 
waste material, which was added to 
canned tomatoes. This pulp is not a 
normal ingredient of canned tomatoes 
and is, therefore, adulteration. Also, 
if in the canning of a lot of tomatoes, 
more juice is added than normally 
would be present, the same is consid- 
ered an adulteration in the opinion of 
the board of food and drug inspection. 
A number of decisions have been hand- 
ed down by the courts against com- 
panies that have shipped in interstate 
commerce canned tomatoes adulter- 
ated with pulp or an excessive amount 
of juice. 





Canning Grapes 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Some of us elderly 
member that in our 
our grandmothers 
bunches of grapes 
and then make a spiced, sweetened, 
and soured liquid, which was thorough- 
ly boiled, and while boiling hot was 
poured onto the grapes. <A weight 
kept the grapes under the liquid. For 
a certain number of days the liquid 
was reheated and poured onto the 
grapes. The grapes retained their 
shape. This was one of the begin- 
nings of the modern methods of pre- 
serving fruit for winter use, in as 
nearly a natural condition as is pos- 
sible. From this beginning there has 
been developed the of can- 
ning grapes whole in glass jars, that 
taste almost like fresh fruit when the 
jars are opened. 

When I first learned how to do this, 
I gave my mother some jars of whole 
canned grapes. My father told my 
mother to save one jar and see how 
many years it would keep. He kept 
that jar of grapes for eight years. 
After his death my mother would not 
open the jar. She survived my father 
ten years, and then the Mason jar of 
grapes came back to me, eighteen 
years after I had canned it. I opened 
the jar. The grapes were in a fine 
condition, and the ripening of the long 
years had given them a cooked flavor, 
but they were still firm and round. 

Here is a tested recipe for whole 
canned grapes: Secure the freshest, 
best grapes possible. Pick the grapes 
carefully from the bur using none 
that were split or damaged for this 
purpose, only perfect ones. Have a 
kettle of syrup boiling on the stove, 
made of one part sugar to either four 
or five times as much water. If the 
grapes are tart use even more sugar. 
If they are dead sweet use less sugar, 
and more water. This syrup must be 
boiled at least half an hour. While 
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FREE Copy 
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Fall Fashion sfoyo) 11 


Won’t You Spend One Penny to Secure 
the New Philipsborn Style Book 


filled with the choicest, loveliest, most 
charming and exclusive, Fall and Winter 


styles? 
our time to get 


Won’t you risk a minute of 


acquainted with the 


ig Philipsborn Catalog—the book of @ 


thousand savings? 


Won’t YOU respond to our mes- 
sage and learn how easy it is to save 


on your clothes an 
still be one of the 


in your town? 


d allowance—and 
best dressed women 


Philipsborn’s New “Two Acre” Home at Your Service 


Our seven story mercantile palace, is re 


ady to serve you 


better—more quickly—more efficiently than you have ever 


been served before— 


To make your shopping a pleasure instead of a task— 


To show you how your money will bring y 


ou the greatest 


real values and genuine satisfaction you have ever known. 


Read the Below Range o. Prices: 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Coats 
Ladies’ Furs 

Ladies’ Fur Coats. 
Sweaters 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits. 
spewed Hats 


Petticoats 
Girls’ and Children’s Coats 
ey and Young Men’s Clothin 
And a great many other deporemcnte with eq 
gains, a complete specialty store in print. 


$4.98 to $29.98 
1.90 ** 47.50 


9s 
aie inoononetinny 4 


XA101, $17.50 Guaranteed Seal Plush Coat for $10.98 
NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS VALUE HAS EVER BEEN OFFERED BEFORE. 52 inches long. 


Lined with seal brown guaranteed satin. 
workmanship and finish. Sizes 32 to 44 bust. 
**NEW BUILDING’’ BARGAIN PRICE 

MISSES’ SIZES: 14 to 16 years old, 50 inches long. 
52 inches long 

OUR SPECIAL ‘"NEW BUILDING’’ BARGAIN PRICE......... Senne 


Newest shape, faultless 


OUR SPECIAL $10. 98 


18 and 20 years old, 


10.98 


Philipsborn—The Most Liberal House In Existence 


Your satisfaction is GUARANTEED or your money refunded and 
in addition to our low prices and liberal guarantee, 


We Prepay Express and Mailing Charges Everywhere 
There is a beautiful catalog reserved for a A A A aa wee Bring It Free 
usand 


—This Book of a Thousand Fashions and a 


Don’t Forget— Write For let Today! 


et 5a @ RUT ar > 15 


Dep't 28 N. Ww. Cc yeaa 


; Van Burené Peoria ae 


House 


Salle AGO | 
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If you want 
wait to sa 
at once from the 


tee with 30 days’ free ir 
$100,000 Bank Bond. 


It wou 
new Kalamazoc 
est styl 
ranges—iine 
than any 2) 
for it quick. 
discarding 
Kalamazoo. 
your stove, | 
order arrives. 


wood 


Get t 





me CAT 


Direct to You 


Irade Mark 
Registered 


ve up the 
2 Kalamazoo Catalog. 

We will give yor 
and you'll never miss the money. 


You can’t find better quality. 
to be had in stoves and ranges and back our guaran- 


1d do you 


dealers can show you. 
You can save money in fuel by 
your ok 


Stove NOW 
pay 


price. Order it 
1 easy payment terms 
We give you the best 


tal—a year’s approval test—and 


Write for Factory Prices 
that save $5, 


$10, $20 to $40 


r heart good to see the 
) catalog—400 of the new- 


»s—base burners, glass oven door 


and coal he aters, etc. More 
Send a postal 


i stove and ——! new 
he catalog and see ill ship 
‘3 


freight prepaid, the same day your 


Ask for Catalog No. 116 
Kalamazoo Stowe Co., Mfrs. 


alamazoo, Mi 
We make a full line of 
Stoves, Ranges, Gas Stoves 
and Furnaces. We have 
three catalogs. Please ask 
for the one you want. 











the syrup is cooking wash the 
and pack in glass fruit jars. Place the 
jars covered with their own inverted 
lids in a dripping pan on the stove 
hearth with hot water around the jars. 
Fill the jars by pouring boiling hot 
water onto the grapes. Cover the jars 
with a cloth, and let them stand about 
twenty or twenty-five minutes. Then 
drain out the water, one jar at a time, 
and fill up the jar as quickly as pos- 
sible with the boiling hot syrup and 
seal immediately. Brush melted par- 
affine or beeswax around the joint of 
the glass, rubber and top so as to her- 
metically seal the jar. We use a piece 
of a turkey feather for a brush and a 
Mason jar lid to melt the wax in and 
it is always ready for use. We use 
mixed paraffine and beeswax. 

Last fall we made a further success- 


grapes 


ful experiment. Instead of using 
water for washing the grapes, tl 
were put into scalding hot water 
stirred around a few times with a | 
handled skimmer and poured int 
colander to drain off the hot wa 
They were filled into the jars as 

idly as possible and quickly cov 
With the boiling syrup, sealed tig 
and brushed with the melted wax. 
jars were placed closely togethe1 
the kitchen table and covered tig 
with newspapers and a clean old 

quilt. This confined the heat and « 


ing point. The grapes canned by 
experiment were particularly 
fresh fruit when eaten. They were 
licious. 

ALICE W. 
, lowa. 
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Fashion Department 


imiteé space for each department 
evote only @ very small space to fashions. 
ve can ns ffer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
me patter®” “eas. 10cents each, no extra charge 
pi sllow ® Order by number and give size or age. 
= d be sure to sign your name and 


owing t0 00 


for FO* plains an 
sires nion hook, “Every Woman Her Own Dress- 
an! me iiust? wing hundreds of the newest pat- 
paket i} be sent postpaid for five cents. Address 
oe for patterns and pattern books to Pattern 
5 oqment of Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ia. 
— a 
A VARIETY OF GARMENTS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 

















No. 6221—Girls’ Dress—This neat little 
frock is closed in front, and has a three- 


piece skirt. There is attached beneath a 
belt to the blouse, which has inset sleeves, 
seamed on the outside, and a round cut 
neck finished with a band. The pattern, 
No. 6221, is cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. Medium size requires 2% yards 
f 36-inch material. 

No, 6124—Ladies’ Skirt—Here is a styl- 
ish skirt model and one very easy to 
make. The garment is cut in four gores, 


and closes at the left side of the front. It 
may have dart or gathers at the side, and 
either the Empire or regulation waist line. 
The pattern; No. 6124, is cut in sizes 22 to 
’) inches waist measure. Medium size re- 
quires 2°, yards of 44-inch material. 
No, 6196—Ladies’ Balkan Blouse—The 
front and back are both plain, and the 
very slight fullness is gathered at the low- 
redge and drawn into a band. The neck 
f the blouse is open, and a small collar 
and reveres mark the outline. The pat- 
tern, No. 6196, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inch- 
es bust measure. Medium size requires 
rds of 36-inch material. 
§253—Ladies’ Dress—This simple 
nsists of a plain blouse, with or- 
ital front closing, wide collar and 
‘ short sleeves, joined to a four-gored 
which also has an ornamental out- 
the front seam, where the closing is 
The pattern, No. 6253, is cut in 
! to 42 inches bust measure. Me- 
> requires 5 yards of 36-inch ma- 











ibove patterns will be mailed to 
1 lress by the Pattern Department of 
is paper on receipt of 10 cents. 





“Nayther Iv Us.” 
“As I was going over the bridge the 
g said a son of Erin, “I met 
vatr O'Connor. ‘O’Connor,’ says I, 
ire you?’ 
etty well, Donohue,’ says he. 
nohue!’ says I. ‘That’s not my 
Faith,’ said he, ‘and mine’s not 
Connor.’ 
| with that we looked agin at aich 
and, be-jabers, it was nayther iv 


The Elephant’s, Of Course. 
A hool teacher who was giving a les- 
yi 1 ‘food’ was interrupted by one of 
§ pupils, 


ease, sir,”? he said, “Jimmy says he 





Ke a baby that was brought up on 


ephant’s milk, and it gained ten pounds 
ight every day.” 
imy ought not to tell you such rub- 


‘ish.’ said the teacher. ‘‘Whose baby 
was it that was brought up on elephant’s 
lease, sir,”” answered Jimmy, “it was 


the elephant’s.” 





To the Daughters of Ceres 


A lady who has made a reputation 
for herself as an artist told us how 
after winning a medal for drawing, and 
a scholarship as well, she went to a 
teacher of note who kept her working 
at drawing straight lines for a week. 
“At first I was furious,’’ she said. “I 
tried to tell him what I had done, to 
show him what I could do if given a 
chance, but he said until I could draw 
an absolutely straight line I didn’t 
have the control of my fingers which 
an artist should have, and I found he 
was right, the training has been of in- 
estimable value to me.” 

In suggesting for the September 
topic of the D. O. C. “Our School; 
What Does It Need? What Can We 
Do?” we wonder if our members will 
feel as this artist did, that the work 
assigned is too trifling, that it is some- 
thing which they know all about? Vis- 
it your school and see. You may be 
surprised to find you do not know its 
condition. 

We urge that each chapter have a 
disinterested report of the actual con- 
dition of the school for one meeting. 
The following points could be covered: 
Is the lighting what it should be for 
the children’s eyes? Are there shades 
to regulate the light? What is the con- 
dition of the floor, walls and ceiling? 
Are the desks the right height? The 
seats children sit in six hours of the 
day five days of the week for nine 
months should be adapted to them. 

Where does the water supply come 
from? What condition are the yards 
and toilets in? How about the venti- 
lation and sanitation? Is the teacher 
fitted to teach from the standpoint of 
health? How about the school library? 

If the teacher will meet with you and 
discuss the needs of the school and 
the children all the better. Other 
questions will occur to you, and we 
hope the month will not go by without 
every mother with children of school 
age learning by visiting the school ex- 
actly how her child is located and 





taught during the school year. The 
mother’s interest will stimulate the 
teacher to do her best. 


Bulbs for Christmas 


Now is the time to start bulbs for 
Christmas blooming. Given good bulbs 
grown slowly, anyone can have blos- 
soms at Christmas time, and not be dis- 
appointed with hyacinths which show 
a few blossoms before they are well 
out of the ground, dwarfed tulips and 
narcissus. 

Fill the pots with rich, mellow soil, 
using no manure or fertilizer until the 
bulbs are brought into the light. Too 
much fertilizer will give bulbs and 
paeonies indigestion. Put the potted 
bulbs into a dark cool place, and cover 
with strips of burlap. Remember that 
the beauty of the blossom depends on 
the root growth and this is made in 
the dark. 

Water thoroughly when the pots are 
put away, and every two weeks there- 
after. Small pots are not suitable for 
bulbs as they dry out so rapidly. A 
beautiful effect is had by putting six or 
eight bulbs of one variety in a large 
pot. The roots should fill the pot when 
the bulbs are brought into the light. 

Narcissus and freesias should be 
started in water in full light. The flor- 
ists’ catalogues list the bulbs that are 
most desirable for forcing, and these 
varieties should be chosen rather than 
the garden varieties. 


Household Machinery 


“The work around the farm house is 
severe, and the wife has not much yet 
in the way of machinery except in rare 
cases. It is easier work to ditch than 
it is to run a hand washing machine or 
scrub on a board. The wife needs real 
power machinery. After a reception at 
our house we loaded up the power 
washing machine with four long table 
cloths, three dozen napkins and fifteen 
sheets, and it was all done in thirty- 
minutes. A mangle costs $135, but you 











can iron a dozen pieces on it in ten 
minutes, a sheet in two minutes, and 
the hard work disappears. Beating 
rugs and carpets is harder than ditch- 
ing, but it is no great task to clean 
house with a vacuum cleaner. The 
wife has enough to do in cooking three 
meals a day and doing the general 
housework. The things that break the 
back and the courage of the housewife 
are the extra jobs like washing, iron- 
ing and house cleaning which can be 
done better by machinery than by 
hand. The farmer can buy all this 
machinery for the home work for what 
a city lot would cost. The difficulty is 
that the farmers do not know how and 
so hike off to town.”—Dean Davenport. 





‘Score Card for Judging Cake 


A score card for judging cake is given 
in the circular bulletin No. 2 issued by 
the domestic science department of the 
Oregon Agricultural College for the Farm- 
ers’ Week this season. It includes the 
following points: 


Baking— 
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All Right, Otherwise. 

Pat Kelly came home one night, slightly 
intoxicated, and went to bed with a some- 
what hazy idea of things. 

Before long he was awakened by the 
cry of ‘‘Fire!’’ and in a hurry to get his 
clothes on, Kelly put his trousers on hind 
side before. He then started downstairs, 
but slipped and rolled to the bottom. A 
friend rushed to his assistance, and ex- 
claimed: 

“Are you hurt, Pat?” 

Kelly got up and examined himself. See- 
ing his trousers were hind side before, he 
said: 

“No; but I got a divil of a twist.’’— 
McClary’s Wireless. 
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CRACKERS 


Everything’s big about Sunshine L-W Sodas—except the price. 


The big saving in the big, economical family package. 
satisfaction in crunching their crisp, fresh, flaky deliciousness. The 
big appetites their solid nourishment satisfies. And the big help in 
having on hand these ready-to-eat delicacies that everybody likes. 
At your grocer’s—25c for the big package. 


Joose-Wnes Biscurr Company 2 Keres of Sunshine 
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NE (THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
R E A M ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management wil) be cheerfully answered. 





Dual Purpose or Special 


Dairy B 
Make Fall and Winter —— 
An eastern Kansas subscriber writes 
4 ° »d . . . 
Dairying More Profitable rs the following very interesting let- 
HERE are special advantages in using ter: . 
a good cream separator during the fall “The farmers of our community are 
and winter months. coming, more each year, to look upon 
The milk from cows long in lactation is the maintaining of a herd of milk cows 
hardest to cream,—and likewise hardest to with added favor, and with this new 
separate with an inferior separator. . : . 
ae soon s order of things comes the great ques- 
eover, cream an utter prices are H r epleocti y he e 2S ante 
highest, so that the waste of gravity setting tion of selecting the breed be st adapt 
or a poor separator counts for most. ed to all-around farm conditions. 
Then there's the sweet, warm skim-milk “The great majority of our farmers 
for stock feeding, alone worth the cost of a hold, and hold tight, to the Durham, 
separator in cold weather. arguing in her favor from the stand- 
There is surely no reason to delay the point of milk and steer calves that 


soon pe ee — make fairly good feeders and eventual- 

use of an inferior one. e Laval machine rheef There are > > , >» ; 

will save its cost by spring, and may be ly be ef. There are other men who em f ad EVE 

bought on such liberal terms if desired as urging the farmers that keep milk & 

to actually pay for itself meanwhile. cows at all to keep a strictly dairy 


See your local De Laval agent. breed, with no thought whatever to 


: the beef side of the question, other 4 TL 4 S d 
than vealing the male calves, and pos- gd if! 
iG THE DE LAVAL sibly aida cows that do not 11 S$ e 9d 
A; prove their worth at the pail. Of the 
oO SEPARATOR C0. ceticla’ dairy aves, the Jersey and 


NEW YORK Holstein are most in evidence at pres- 5 4 

CHICAGO ent, and, in fact. I know of none of the dj  S4 Oo ? 1 fi es 
SAN FRANCISCO other special dairy bred cattle in the 

SEATTLE surrounding country. At the present 
MONTREAL time we have two registered Jersey & 
WINNIPEG bulls, three registered Holstein bulls, arm build: 
and quite a number of grade cows and concre e 
- | heifers of both breeds. 

“Our principal market for dairy 


products is the market for butter-fat, & e / 
Seea which our farmers as a rule seem more jl S 1 fl 4 CoO 11 if! 
var Crear Separator 1 -f * 





inclined to sell in that market, than 


Easy to Run Hard to Wear Out / to churn the cream and dispose of it 
J ’ ; 
| 





in the form of butter. Nearly every 
BEATRICE CREAMERY COMPANY farm, when conditions will permit, car- 
Chicago Lincoln, Neb. 1 


Disistaes te, Dubnene,ta. ries quite a number of hogs, growing ee : 

eae lanier and selling them when fat; and, as I The standard by which all 

understand hog raising, these young th kes are measured” 
growing pigs furnish an excellent way er ma 

In Cement a ele) a of disposing of the skim-milk which | Se » : SSS Soe ee 


and FOUNDATIONS Use any farmer happens to have. There is Bee 
number of our farms 


IRON not any great 
ROSS Studding SOCKETS supplied with silos, although there 
will probably be a dozen or so by the 


“a Ld . 
The “100-Year” Post Support end of the season, the first of them 
Simply tap sockets down into sott cement. having been erected last year. One 
Nosills to rot. No toe-nailing to rust. Fits : C 3 ° i = ° 
any upright, For Cribs, Granaries, Barna, farmer who built a 100-ton silo last 
Sheds, Garages, etc. Write today for FRE came to reetineg ¢ Yr 7 ‘ 
Booklet. learn how to make upright sup- year 1s ene cung another ot the same 
ports cementing. _ Oat book—“How to Build capacity this year. Our farms have 
Cement Fioors and Foundations.” t A 4 ’ 

een worn out to a degree by too many 

G. M. ROSS & CO. een worn out to a degree by too man} 

Gri grain crops, and nothing being re- 

turned to replace the fertility thus ex- 
tracted. 

“Now, what I would like to ask you 
is this: Judging from fhe conditions 
that exist in ovr community as I have 
endeavored to describe them, which of 
the classes of cattle, the dual purpose 
or the special dairy breeds, would you 
consider best adapted to our particular 
case?” 

This is a very interesting letter, in- 
deed. It comes from a man whose in- 
terest in the welfare of the community 
Always ready for far exceeds his own immediate person- 

use. Placed in- al interests. Therefore, we reply at 

sidethecribin cS y 

the dry. Easy some length. . ; 

running, dura- What type of cow a farmer or a 

ble and strong. community of farmers should use de- 

Elevates oats, pends on various things, among which 


Ww , or ear- ; NW ms : ae me 
aa pag ig Fee are the character of the land, whether WA he None Aba ; 
in three minutes. level or hilly, rich or poor, the markets ij \ = Sv oye Wl OW 
available for milk or butter or cheese, 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


The first successful Upright Ear Corn the tastes and capacities of the indi- t 

Elevator made—SOLD DIRECT, to the vidual farmer and of the community, 

Farmer. Free Catalog showing 8 styles with crib the size of the farms, and the dairy ca- t arve t Ime 
Plans which saveyoumoney, Write for it today. pacity of the people as well as of the 

INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 80x 68 MORTON, ILL- cows. There are some people who 


ee See for yourself the giant crops Montana has pro- 


should confine themselves to growing > ‘ = 
eae wettin Wines enn. ailarn ales duced this year — the largest in the history of the state. 


Steel Wheel might have dairy capacity, if there was Meet the people and learn first hand of the splendid 
oS eeis sufficient profit in it. Hence the char- opportunities that await you there. 


For any wagon or cart you ; = ers eee . 
acter of the farmer is of quite as much : : ss P . 
: Montana is the greatest grain-producing state in the Union. Land 


may have on your farm. We . . a ; ‘ ¢ 
importance as the land and the mar : : : Z ; E 
make the wheels to fit your we costing less than one-third will produce twice the yields of Middle 


axle. You give us the exact r 
dimensions of your axle, as If a farmer has a small farm and has West and Eastern land. 
ogni meal agg ~ pene a superior market for butter, if he has There are also millions of acres of fertile Government Land that 
ees, we shall be pleased dairy capacity and likes to dairy, it may be homesteaded. 
popes a oe — ee to keep a pe Low round-trip homeseekers’ tickets are on sale on the first and 
Havana Metal Wheel Co. purpose Gary Dreed Of COWS, Tor ex third Tuesdays of every month via the 
ox 18, Havana, Illinois ample, the Jersey or Guernsey. He 
would have no interest in the steer Chi: Mil k & S P | R 
calves, and would get rid of them as icago, | wau ee t. au jy. 
soon as possible. He would also dis- d : ; : ’ 
pose of the majority of his heifers, and , — _~ ——_ a —s ——— —_—_ cmeat to the sy seek- 
confine himse If to the one thing of ing facts about Montana and its Opportunities wi e sent Iree on reques ce} 
raising a superior quality of milk or GEO. B. HAYNES, O. E. SHANER, Immigration Agent 
butter ‘ General Passenger Agent on ° 750 Marquette Building 
2 ‘ ICAG 
| If a man has good, rich land, not too 
rolling, and a market for milk in the 
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Til Eliminate 
Hog Troubles 


GILBERT Doctor of Medicine 
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Dr. Hess Ez 
T f 
O n |  & Dr. Hess 
usedregular’ ly in the swill ordrinking water Poultry 
andDr. Hess DipandDisinfectantusedliber- P 
allyaround the hog housesandin the wallow all-a-Ce-a 


wil make your swine virtually disease-’ 
proof and expel the worms. 


Remember, the vigorous, well-developed, clean-kept 
the ravages of these diseases far 


hogis able to stan 
better than the weak, unthrifty animal. 


survival of the fittest”? when hog disease is rampant. 


In Dr. Hes ss Stock Tonic I have put every ingredient which my 25 
y erience as a veterinary scientist and doctor of medicine 
jells ae a hog requires to keep healthy, thrifty and free from worms. 


Heed this—a fattening hog that is not given tonics and laxatives 
is liable to come to trouble through overfeeding and a clogged 
system, just the same as a human being would suffer who ate a 
thanksgiving dinner three times a day without laxatives. Dr. Hess 
Stock Tonic contains the tonics and laxatives essential to heavy- 


rs’ €X] 


fed animals. 


I Absolutely Guarantee 


that Dr. Hess Stock Tonie will make your stock healthy, thrifty, 
If it does not pay you and 
pay you well, I have authorized your dealer to refund your money. 
I save the peddlers’ salary, the up-keep of 
wagon and team and give you the benefit, which these prices prove: 
maller packages as low as 50c 


free from disease and free from worms. 
Never sold by peddlers. 


&-lb. pail $1.60; 100-lb. sack $5.00. 
(except in Canada, the far West and the South). 


Manufactured by 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 


9 Doctor of Veterinary Science 


Your 

















A splendid poultry tonic 
pene Leg ee the moulting 

It gives the moult- 
mg a vitality to force 
out the old quills, grow 
new feathers and get back 
on the job laying eggs all 
winter. It tones up the 
dormant e 


It is ‘‘the 


enough 
day. 14 Ibs. 25c;5 Ibs. 60c; 
25-lb. pail $2.59. Except in 
Canada and the far West. 
Guaranteed. 


Dr. Hess 
Instant 
Louse Killer 


Kills lice on poultry and 
all farm stock. Dust the 
hens and chicks with it, 
sprinkle it on the roosts, 
in the cracks and dust 
bath. Also destroys bugs 
on cucumber, squash and 
melon vines, cabbage 
worms, etc., slugs on rose 
bushes, ete. omes in 
ag sifting-top cans, 1 

b. 25c, 3 Ibs. yo Except in 
test and the far West. 
I guarantee it. 
































\ME SILO, four drawings, 


Book Free! 


3 arn Book, V 
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Southern 


Hibernia Bank 
Bidg. 


New Orleans, La. 








C ou _ the coupon and send to us, we send the bo ok 
il; 4; 





a Needs Book” is 
to you. 


Better Clip and Mail Coupon Tonight Vv 





Farm Outbuildings Plans 


That Masterful Book, “CY PRESS FOR ALLFARM NEEDS,” Contains 


8 SETS OF ORIGINAL ARCHITECTS PLANS 


for buildings on the farm, and the 


Book Is Free 


This Book Contains Full Plans and 
Detail Drawings for: 

LARGE STOCK BARN, 24 stalls, with 
Silo, 3 Drawings. - 

GENERAL PURPOSE BARN, 4 draw- 
ings—easy to build. 
“YANKEE” BARN, 
two drawings. 

DOUBLE POULTRY HOUSE, two 
drawings, simple enough. 

DOUBLE CORN CRIB, two drawings, 
Needed on every farm. 

HOG HOUSE, two drawings, 
practical ever designed. 


for 80-acre farm, 


most 


“Even Temperature” Silo. 
SMALL CONSERVATORY, four drawings, cheap to build. 


Plans Free! 


Get ’Em! 





Se. Cypress Mfrs’ Ass’n 
101 Hibernia Bank Bidg.. Hew Orleans, La. 
Please send me at once “Cy- 
press for All Farm Needs” Book, 
1. 20, Cypress Pocket Library. 
Free to me. 





R. F. D.—Town 





State 




















Vhen answering advertisements, please 


mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








city, especially milk for babfes, he 
would do well to keep Holsteins, which 
rank as one of the special purpose 
breeds. The steer calves, properly 
hand fed, supplemented with grain, will 
make very good beef, and can be sold 
at a profit. We find in our travels in 
the eastern states, that men who fur- 
nish milk for babies give a decided 
preference to the Holstein, and on just 
grounds, because Holstein milk comes 
nearer mother’s milk than that of most 
any other breed of cattle. The advan- 
tage in keeping Holsteins, when the 
entire milk is sold, is that they give a 
large quantity of milk containing suf- 
ficient butter-fat to meet the require- 
ments; whereas, the Jerseys and 
Guernseys give butter-fat in excess of 
the legal requirement. 

Where a man has a farm, say of 160 
acres, and grows a great deal of rough- 
ness which has value only when fed 
to cattle, we believe that what is often 
erroneously called the “general pur- 
pose” cow will meet his requirements 
better than any other. We do not like 
this term, “general purpose.” It is mis- 
leading. It leaves the impression that 
this kind of a cow is good for any pur- 
pose. The fact is that what is known 
as a general purpose cow is the spe- 
cial purpose cow for the average farm- 
er in the corn belt. While she will not 
give the large quantity of milk given by 
the Holstein, nor milk of the quality 
that-is given by the Jersey or Guern- 
sey, herds of so-called general purpose 
cows have been developed that will 
give 200 to 350 pounds of butter-fat per 
year, and at the same time furnish a 
calf which, if properly cared for, will 
make beef that meets the demands even 
of the most fastidious. Her calf will 
not make the quality of beef that is 
furnished by the distinctively beef 
types, such as the Short-horn, Aber- 
deen Angus or Hereford. 

There are three of these general, or, 
rather, dual purpose breeds, the Red 
Poll, the Polled Durham and the 
Short-horn that has been bred and 
kept for milking purposes. The best 
milkers among them are Short-horns, 
usually of the Bates type. The prac- 
tical difficulty in selecting lies in this, 
that the milk has been bred out of 
many Short-horns, and so many of the 
Red Polls have been bred on beef lines 
that the breed has been diverted from 
its original purpose. All these types 
require rich land and good grass. In 
fact, travel the world over, and you 
will find that large cattle, as well as 
all other kinds of large stock, grow on 
rich land, and not too rolling or hilly. 


The great advantage in using this 
type of cattle is that you have a large 
supply of skim-milk, which, if prop- 
erly handled, can be used for growing 
calves and pigs. Any dual purpose 
cow that is worth keeping will give 
twice as much milk as her calf needs. 
If the farmer would give the pigs half 
the cow’s milk, and give the calf part 
of the pigs’ corn, he would raise better 
calves and pigs. 

Farmers where the dairy business is 
just beginning must not expect to get 
a first-class dairy with the first pur- 
chase of cattle. Farmers are not usu- 
ally very good judges of dairy cattle, 
particularly those who have been feed- 
ing cattle for beef. They have the beef 
type so clearly in mind that they look 
with favor on anything that tends to 
put on fat and has the proper form. 
The way to do is to get some man who 
is a judge of dairy cattle to select for 
you cows of the best dairy type, and 
then pay the price. If a cow of the 
right kind is for sale, buy her and 
count your money afterwards. 

Some ten years ago we selected a 
herd of this kind, and they varied from 
3,500 pounds of milk during the season 
to about 12,000 pounds in twelve 
months, and the milk varied in quality 
from 3.5 per cent to 5.4 per cent. This 
was after careful weighing and testing 
of the milk during the entire period. 
The thing to do is to take the trouble 
to weigh your milk, get a tester, and 
test it yourself, or join a cow testing 
association, which is better still; and 
then sell off every cow that does not 
give you 200 pounds of butter-fat. 

We are quite well aware that this 
will be regarded as rank heresy by the 
special purpose breeders in America. 
We have traveled pretty extensively 
through England, Scotland and Ireland 
this past summer, and both Doctor Wil- 
son and the writer have kept an eye 
out on the land and the cattle grown 
thereon:- and this is what we saw: 

In western Scotland we found the 








Ayrshire, which for that country is the 
general or dual purpose cow, a good 
milker and a fair beef type, and adapt- 
ed to the soil and the climate. In fact, 
it is formed by that soil and climate, 
plus intelligent care. When we came 
to eastern Scotiand and Aberdeenshire, 
we found the Aberdeen Angus and a 
beef type of Short-horn. In the rica 
valleys of England we found the Short- 
horn. On the east coast --e found the 
Red Polls, inferior in size to the Short- 
uOrn, because grown on inferior land. 
In other sections are found the Devon 
and Sussex and Hereford, different va- 
rieties of the same general type—beef 
cattle, grass cattle. 

When you come to Ireland you will 
find the Short-horn holding the fort on 
all rich lands where farmers milk their 
cows. Where beef is a specialty, you 
will find the Aberdeen Angus. In the 
hilly country in Ireland, with poorer 
land, you will find the Kerry (or Dex- 
ter Kerry), the first a black special 
purpose cow which we think is quite 
equal in many respects to the Jerseys 
and Guernseys, but adapted to the spe- 
cial wants of those people. 

In the dairy districts of England you 
will find a type of Short-horn cow that 
should fill the eye of any man who 
likes both milk and beef. We are told 
that the dual purpose cow is a delusion 
and a snare, but the great bulk of the 
milk furnished in England is furnished 
by just this type of cattle. When the 
tariff is removed from cattle, one of the 
best things that any enterprising breed- 
er and lover of live stock could do 
would be to import some of these non- 
pedigreed milking Short-horns. They 
are simply Short-horns that have been 
used for milking and the pedigrees not 
recorded. The type of high-grade 
Short-horns that we had twenty or 
thirty years ago on the best lands of 
the west approximates to some extent 
to the non-pedigreed milking Short- 
horn of England. They give very large 
quantities of milk fairly rich in butter- 
fat, and furnish a large quantity of beef 
of very high quality, probably not quite 
equaling the best Scotch or the best 
Aberdeen Angus or best beef type of 
Short-horns, but beef good enough for 
anybody to eat, who is not an epicure 
with a long purse which he is willing 
to open on occasion. 

We believe, therefore, that with the 
soil and climate of our Kansas corre- 
spondent, the dual purpose cow, wheth- 
er milking Short-horn, Red Poll or 
Polied Short-horn, will meet the re- 
quirements of the farmer who has 
dairy capacities and tastes, better than 
any other type. And yet, if the farmer 
has but eighty acres of land, and wish- 
es to devote himself entirely to milk 
raising, we would advise him to choose 
a special purpose dairy breed. 

We had in mind when writing this 
article, the farmer with 160 acres of 
land or over, who needs a package into 
which he can condense his straw, his 
hay, his corn fodder, and send it to 
market at a profit; who is raising cat- 
tle rather than fattening them. It is 
to this class of farmer that the feeder 
must look more than ever before for 
steers that will eat his corn at a profit. 
We believe firmly, notwithstanding all 
that has been said against the dual pur- 


pose cow, that she is coming to her 
own. In doing so, she will only dupii- 


cate her history in England and in the 
richer lands of Ireland. 


Fur Coats and Robes 
‘Relined and 
Repaired 


and made as service- 
able as ever at a very small 
cost. Now is the time to 
have this work done and 
ready for cold weather. 
Send them to the Des Moines 
@\ Tanning Co.—tanners of all 
i f hides. Write for 
free booklet on tanning. 


DES MOINES TANNING CO. 
















S Dent. $, - Des Moines, iowa 

We tan the hide and make your coat complete for 
only $12.50. We furnish hide and make coat for 418, 
A square deal. All laranteed!, We are the 


work g 
pi ioneer tanners of cattle ad horse hides for coats, 

etc. W repair and reline coats, 
free booklet. Send your 


"BAYER TANNING COMPANY 


1118. WwW. Ninth St.. Des Moines, Lowa 
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General View on the Interstate Fair Grounds. 
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state Fair was ture of the fair. It is to be regretted that 4 as at Sioux City. It was, therefore, a of the Interstate Fair is to 1 
and must be the Interstate Fair, as well as all the oth- most decided relief to the 1913 visitor to | congratulated upon falling in 
or a fair that er big fairs, does not clean out the side find that this year the management had the leading fairs in the count: 
any kind from shows that are at all doubtful or ques- taken a long step forward and eliminated particular point. Their action 
depend upon tionable, the subscription man with his ‘“‘free’’ pre- much to add to the pleasure a) 
improveménts a miums. The visitor to the fair coulda wan- mind of aj] the farm visitors \ 
Interstate is a In past yvears the Inters 1te has been der over the grounds and inspect the dif- the Interstate Fair. 
eleven noted as one of the fairs where the per- ferent exhibits in peace, without being —_—- 
small begin- sistent newspaper solicitor with his pre- sto -d and badgered every few minutes The machinery section at the iter 
d fairs of The miums was allowed full sway. At no fair yY some persistent and often impertinent Fair shows a steady and constant 
favorably in manv on the circuit was this tribe allowed such and annoyed until patience year after year. There is now an 
state fairs. Sioux liberties nor was it so strong in numbers be a virtue. The management for the machinery men to displa 
rich agricultural exhibits, and increasing numbers every 
It is t} log vear are taking advantage of th 1 
iir. There is no tising opportunities afforded by 
and thousands f Considerable interest is shown in the f 
northwest have come traction engines. The northwestern fa 
terstate as their parti , er is using more engine power and 
It dray heavily from Nebraska, horse power in his farming operat 
and Minnesota, as well as all indications point to ward an 
tern Towa The attendance in the use not only of farm tra 
”) on the best all kinds of farm engines. The 
eXCe} tion to bile manufacturers showed 
¢ all 








nj models in big tents in the mac! 
tion, and reported a very satisfa 
quiry from the farmers of the n 
The automobile is doing much 
the farm and the city close tog 
the prosperous farmers of the 
buying them liberally, m 
standpoint of a business i 
partly for recreation purp 
country roads in northern Iowa 
er better than they have been 1 
mer and fall, and this has done 
encourage the use of automobiles 
facturers of harvesting and 1 
chinery were also much in i 
a great deal of valuable informat 
be picked up by the fair visitor 
a few hours studying the exhibit 
machinery section. 








As usual, Agricultural Hall was 
to the limit. The Interstate real 
have twice as much room to proj 
play its agricultural exhibits. 7 
show was remarkable for quality 
turity shown in the samples. T! 
western farmer is growing a la 
of corn than he did a few years 
fact, he is growing almost too large 
some vears, but by careful selecti 
: producing a corn that is maturing 
. Son : ™ 2 F earlier and still maintaining a f 
has passed its 2 eee. ss ; . 1 ; , and depth of kernel which is esse? 
now an insti- a . a? ae a " : good vields. Judging from the qu 
of agriculture ays _ = bs corn shown at the Interstate. the n 
of the north- ’ : , - : districts of Iowa will be heard fror 
state corn shows this winter. The 
; -- = et - " —~ * from Minnesota and South ] 
entertain- ee : : ioe. aE ys wsie is surprisingly good. The 
te visitor. : ¢ : SAS - “as awards follow: 
main ¢ ata She ae : Snes : Iowa classes—Ten ears Reid's 
Pent—1, Chas. Johnson, Castana, 
2. Geo. Rawlings, Castana: 3, 
bins, Castana; 4, S. Livengood, Ca 
5, C. F. Brown, Salix. Ten ears 
King—1, J. J. Hickey, Le Mar , 
Colby, Sargeants Bluff; 3, Jol 
Kolb, Holstein. Ten ears Silver 
S. Livengood; 2, P. Livengood, 
3, H. L. Felter, Washta: 4, Col 
ears red corn—1, H. F. Olehick, Gri 
. 2, Colby; 3, Felter. Sweepstakes, J« 
. ’ ‘ < rer : - : 2 South Dakota and Minnesota clas 
— tn  al < nters ate Fair, but a , an : ; Ten ears Reid’s Yellow Dent—1,_W. : 
cg geet 5 ee ‘tra bills, ts : we Z ; : : Wendt, Remsen, Iowa: 2, H. P. Larson 
oe, ae sei oing every m ah or et ra Beresford, S. D.; 3, Harry Nielson, . 
el own was gaily decorated : . sion Hill, S. D.; 4, E. D. Gray, Yank 
— 1 bunting i in holiday attire S. D. Ten ears, Wimple’s Dent—1 . 
ple hi h one or two shows Wimple, Beresférd, S. D.: 2, Wendt 
haracter, still remains a fea- Here They Come! | P. G. Larson, Beresford, S. D.; 4, H 
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rs Pride of the North—1, 
rs Minnesota No. 3— 
Early Murdock—1, Gray. 
_r King—1, P. G. Larson; 2 
Carlson, Elk Point, S. D. 
\Vimple. 
‘ses Ten ears Reid's Yel- 
Cc. Heikes, Dakota City; 
Geo. C. 


Den. De Soto; 3, Orr, 
C City i, H. Seltz, De Soto. Tea 
9 aaa King—1, Smith; 2, Seltz; 3, 
oe ‘akota City. Ten ears lowad 
a Smith. Ten-ears red corn— 
“p. Larson, Beresford, S. D.; 2, Eve 
+. ‘Ww, L. Snyder, Dakota City, Ten 
a nwa S iver Mine—1, Smith; 2, Eve 
art We yd Sweepstakes—Heikes. 
a “ear classes—Best single ear yele 
‘ne —1, Chas. Johnson; 2, R. A. Robe 


Geo. Rawlings: 4, P. Livengood, 
* single ear white corn—1, P. Liven- 
st © < Livengood; 3, H. L. Felter; 4, 
Grand champion ear—Chas 


eo 


j,. Smith. 
j pnson. 
che fruit exhibits at the Interstate must 
sarily consist mostly of apples. Com- 
‘ate jn the season, most of the other 
* are gone, and it is only the late 











sieties that can be shown at all. The 
i, display is always good, and this 
ar was 1 xception to the rule. The 

» was har up to some past years, but 







tv was good, and the fruit showed 
sets of careful orcharding. The color 
surpassed. The space assigned to 
i porticultural department is too limited 
, go the display justice, and could easily 
ver twice aS much space. The orchard 
wen of the northwest are doing splendid 
rk in the line of producing better fruit 
‘one and originating varieties adapted to 
‘+e conditions of the northwest. It was 
nix a few years ago that the fruit possi- 
wities of the northwest were first real- 
wed. and now there is the possibility of an 
abundance of fruit on every farm, and 
many commercial orchards are in suc- 
vesf! operation. The Interstate Fair 
<a splendid place to make a study of 
me different varieties of apples that are 
,japted to that section of the country. 
whe awards in the apple classes were as 
apows, General display—1, Polk county, 
iowa, on an exhibit made by Chas. Gar- 
ett, Mitchellville, fowa; 2, Harrison coun- 
‘ Jowa, on an exhibit made by Worth 
Bros, Mondamin, Iowa. Individual collec- 
tien—1, Worth Bros.; 2, Garrett. Winter 
yarieties—1. Garrett; 2, Worth Bros. Sum- 
mer varieties—1, Garrett; 2, Worth Bros. 
Home orchard collection—1, John Camp- 
hell. Leeds, Iowa; 2, Worth Bros. 
In Poultry Hall there was a much nicer 
ing exhibit than heretofore. This was 
due to the uniform cooping system 












dopted by the management for the first 
me this year. It added a good deal to 
é ns of Poultry Hall. 


os 


appearance 
a very nice showing of all the 
standard breeds of poultry. It was large- 

made by local fanciers and farm 
breeders 





ere Was 


4 


Floral Hall was a most beautiful place. 
The local florists had gone to considerable 
» and work to fix up an attractive 
play. Consequently Floral Hall was 

of the brightest spots on the fair 
There were also a number of 
plant exhibits made by local 
ists who were not engaged in the 

mercially. 





n Hall, as usual, was very 
decorated and contained the ex- 
s merchants and dealers who are 
nterested in the commercial development 
f northwest territory. The ladies’ 
was in one wing of the fxpo- 


at- 









l To a mere man it leoked 

an unusually high-class lot of fancy 

canned fruits, and pastry. There 

in exceptionally nice exhibit of paint- 
and decorated china. 

e bee-keepers had a nice little ex- 

i ne end of Floral Hall. State In- 









or Pellett attended the fair and gave 
ries of lectures on the importance of 
ing as a farm side line. It is 


able that more farmers do not keep 
afew hives of bees and raise their own 
3 With very little trouble and ex 


ey could keep their tables sup- 
year around with this best and 
f all sweets. 





The Interstate Fair fell in line with the 
hew movement for better babies, and 
Staged a baby health contest with a total 
of some 350 entries. It was, of course, 
the main point of interest for some 700 
fond parents, as well as countless num- 
bers of adoring aunts and proud grand- 

A baby contest itself is not very 


parents 
s ctory from the standpoint cf any- 
xcept the winners, but if the records 
carefully 





are kept and comniled along 
with records from other contests, some 
Valuable data is obtained that can be se- 






et 
a 


in no other way. It .s also a good 
tising feature for the fair, and does 


much to attract visitors and create an 
Mterest in the fair. 

The Stock Show 
The stock show at the Interstate has 
alwavs been perhaps its one strongest 
feature. This is to be expected, as Sioux 


City is located in the very heart of one 
of the best live steck breeding sections 
country, if not, indeed, the very 
be: Northwestern fowa and the ad- 
Joining territory has long been noted for 
the splendid quality of its pure-bred cat- 
tle. horses and hogs. The Interstate Fair 
is the logical gathering place of the herds 
of the no west to meet once a year and 
test their strength in the show ring. It 
las always been a splendid sale center, 
and many breeders who do not make a 
Practice of showing stock around the cir- 
cuit bring a few head every year to the 
fair to show and get in touch with old 
and new customers. This year the stock 
show measured up very favorably with 
Past seasons. In cattle it perhaps reached 
high-water mark in the beef breeds, but 
there were only a few dairy cattle at the 
fair, There were about 300 beef cattle 























Percheron Team Shown by Miller & Brown. 


in the breeding classes and nearly “00 in 
the fat stuck classes. There is always 
a nice showing of carload lots at Sioux 
City, which is an attractive feature and 
adds considerable to the numbers in the 
fat stock show. Many of the show herds 
from the state fair circuits include Sioux 
City in their route, and this brings out a 
high grade lot of breeding cattle each 
year. The local breeders can always be 
counted on to make a strong showing, and 
to put up a good contest with the circuit 
herds in every breed. The hog show was 
hardly as large as in some past years, but 
this has been the case at all of the fairs 
this fall, and Sioux City measured up 
favorably with the best fairs held so far, 
showing only a small decrease from the 
high water mark of last year. The pens 
were all filled, and two large tents were 
required to house the overflow, so they 





from the northern fair circuit came on 
to Sioux City, and the local breeders were 
out in force, consequently some large and 
high-class rings were the result. It was 
a renewal of the fight for ring honors be- 
tween the circuit herds, with the local 
entries coming in strong for secondary 
honors in an occasional class. The lowa 
herds held their own in most rings, with 
the strong entries from the northern 
states. A new champion was made in 
Saunders’ senior bull calf, Cumberland’s 
Type, who was awarded the purple over 
the Anoka Farm entry, Gloster Fashion. 
It is the first time so far the calf has 
been placed above the older bull, and it 
will be interesting to note how judges in 
future shows rate the two animals. The 
Farmer Farm herd showed up strong in 
the female classes, and annexed all three 
championships. Their fine junior yeare- 





iV ani : 














Champion Short-horn Female, Owned by Farmer Farm. 


had all the hogs they could take care of 
comfortably. There has been a good deal 
of disease among hogs of the northwest 
this year, and this tended to keep some 
breeders at home. The horse’ show 
brought out some new exhibitors in the 
draft horse classes, who carried off a 
good share of the choice ribbons. As 
usual, the Percherons outnumbered the 
other breeds. The Percheron seems to be 
a popular horse with the farmer of the 
northwest, and some of the best Percher- 
on breeding establishments are represent- 
ed at the Interstate. None of the classes 
were very large, but there were some 
splendid individuals brought out for the 
judges’ inspection. 


SHORT-HORNS. 
The Short-horns had the largest number 
of entries of any breed. Four strong herds 








ling heifer was made grand champion fe- 
male. The awards follow: 

E. R. Silliman, Colo, Iowa, Judge. 

Exhibitors—G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, 
Iowa; W. W. Brown, Armenia, N. D.; L. 
L. Oloff, Ireton, Iowa; C. A. Saunders, 
Manilla, Iowa; F. H Ehlers, Tama, lowa; 
E. E. Jackson, Hurley, S. ; H. G. Mc- 
Millan & Sons, Rock Rapids, Iowa; a 


er Farm, Farmington, Minn.; A. " ee, 
Centerville, S. D.; Anoka Farms, Waue 
kesha, Wis. 


Aged bull—i, Anoka Farms, on Village 
Denmark; 2, Farmer Farm, on Daybreake 
er; 3, McMillan, on Fair Knight 2d; 4, Lee, 
on Grand Archer. Two-year-old bull—1, 
Anoka Farms, on Gloster Fashion; 2, 
Burge, on Silver Sultan; 3, Jackson, on 
Pride of Avon; 4, Brown, on Village Sul- 

5 on Lord Lavender. Senior 


tan; 5, Bee, 
yearling bull—I, Farmer Farm, on Cor- 
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Burge's First Prize Junior Yearling Short-horn Bull. 








nerstone; 2, Oloff, on Pride of Elmlawn; 
3, Lee, on Bannock Button. Junior year- 
ling bull—1, Burge, on Crusader; 2, Mc- 
Millan, on March Premier; 3, Lee, on Vic- 
toria King; 4, Lee, on Marchioness King. 
Senior bull calf—l and 2, Saunders, on 
Cumberland Type and Cumberland Again; 
3, Ehlers, on Baron’s Butterfly; 4, Brown, 
on Lochinvar; 5, Oloff, on Elmlawn Boy; 
6, Burge, on Cromwell. Junior bull aclf— 
1, Farmer Farm, on Lancaster Duke; 2, 
Saunders, on Marquis Cumberland; 3, 
Burge, on Victor of Wayside 4th; 4, Anoka 
Farms, on Clipper Crest; 5, Jackson, on 
Gloster Dale; 6, McMillan, on Fair Lord. 

Senior champion bull—Anoka Farms, on 
Gloster Fashion. 

Junior and grand champion bull—Saun- 
ders, on Cumberland’s Type. 

Aged cow—1, Brown, on Irene Avalon; 
2, Lee, on Lady Adelaide; 3 and 4, Ehlers, 
on Royal Queen and Lady Claverburn. 
Two-year-o!'d heifer-—-1, Farmer Farm, on 
Pleasant Mildred; 2, Anoka Farms, on 
Maxwalton Missie; 3, Brown, on Christo- 
bel; 4, McMillan, on Mayflower 6th; 5, 
Ehlers, on Orange Choice; 6, Farmer Farm 
on Evening Star. Senior yearling heifer 
—1, Farmer Farm, on Sittyton Anna; 2, 
Anoka Farms, on Duchess of Gloster; 3, 
Saunders, on 81st Duchess of Gloster; 4, 
Farmer Farm, on Maria; 5, Lee, on Cissie 
Loftus; 6, Ehlers, on Village Victoria. 
Junior yearling heifer—1, Farmer Farm, 
on Lancaster Duchess 7th; 2, Anoka Farms 
on Village Flower 2d; 3, Brown, on Lau- 
rene; 4, Saunders, on Bonnie Cumberland 
4th; 5, Jackson; 6, Anoka Farms, on Ath- 
ene Fashion. Senior heifer calf—1, Anoka 
Farms, on Augustus 112th; 2, Burge, on 
Silver Mysie; 3, Farmer Farm, on Village 
Blythesome; 4, Brown, on Bondora; 5, 
Jackson; 6, Oloff, on Lady of Elmlawn. 
Junior heifer calf—1 and 2, Anoka Farms, 
on Fond Fannie and Village Flower 34d; 
3, Brown, on Laurel; 4, Oloff, on Evaion of 
Elmlawn 4th; 5, Jackson, on Village Queen 
4th; 6, McMillan, on Fair Beauty. 

Senior champion cow—Farmer Farm, on 
Pleasant Mildred. 

Junior and grand champion female— 
Farmer Farm, on Lancaster Duchess 7th. 

Aged herd—1, Anoka Farms; 2, Farmer 
Farm; 3, Brown; 4, McMillan; 5, Jackson. 
Young herd—1, Suanders; 2, Farmer Farm; 
3, Anoka Farms; 4, Ehlers. Calf herd— 
1, Saunders; 2, Anoka Farms; 3, Burge; 
4, Brown. Get of sire—1, Saunders, on 
get of Cumberland’s Best; 2, Anoka Farms 
on get of Villager; 3, Farmer Farm, on 
get of Superb; 4, Brown, on get of British 
Knight. Produce of cow—1, Farmer Farm 
on produce of Lancaster Duchess 3d; 2, 
Anoka Farms, on produce of Flower Girl; 
3, Brown, on produce of Laura Marshail; 


4, Ehlers, on produce of Claverburn 
Queen. 
ANGUS. 


Four strong herds of Angus cattle made 
the best Angus show that has been seen 
at Sioux City for some years. The ¢on- 
test was very close in practically every 
class, and in some cases no severe criti- 
cism could have been offered if the blue 
ribbon had been given to any one of the 
top two or three. McHenry’s well fitted 
herd continues to lead the Angus race for 
premier honors, and carried off all cham- 


pionships except junior bull, which went 
to the Missouri entry. The awards fol- 
low: 


Cc. H. Martin, Churdan, Iowa, Judge. 
Exhibitors—Chas. Escher & Son, Botna, 


Iowa: W. H. McHen¥y, Denison, lowa; 
R. M. Anderson & Son, Newell, Iowa; 
Cc. D. & E, F. Caldwell, Burlington Junc- 
tion, Mo. 

Aged bull—1, McHenry, on Irwin C. 
Two-year-old bull—l1, Escher, on Prince 
Felzer; 2, Caldwell, on Kihoga;: 3, An- 
derson, on Enos 3d. Senior yearling bull 
—1, Caldweli, on Ebony of A 3d; 2, An- 
derson, on Provo 2d; 8, McHenry, on 
Quality Prince 2d, Junior yearling bull 
, Escher, on Enright; 2, Caldwell, on 
Quartermaster Ito; 3, Anderson, on Enos 
4th. Senior bull calf—1, Caldwell, on 
Blackcap Star; 2, Anderson, on Prince of 
Elchies; 3, scher, on King Earl; 4, Mc- 


Henry, on Brewster of Denison; 5 and 6, 
Caldwell, on Ebony of A 5th and Pisgah. 
Junior bull calf—1 and 2, Anderson. 
Senior and grand champion bul! 
henry, on Erwin C. 
Junior champion 
ony of A 3d. 


Mc- 


bull—Caldwell, on Eb- 


Aged cow—1, McHenry, on Blackcap 
McHenry &sth; 2 and 6, Anderson, on 
Pride of Biackstone 3d and Jilt 56th; 3, 
Escher, on Blackbird Perfection 3d; 4 and 
5, Caldwell, on Pride Petite and Queen 
Mother Johnson 5th. Two-year-old heif- 


er—1 and 4, McHenry, on Pride McHenry 
100th and Coquette McHenry 37th; 2, An- 
derson, on Key of Indianapolis; 3 and 5, 
Caldwell, on Blackbird Chloe and Queen 
Mother Johnson 8th. Senior yearling heif- 
er—1 and 4, McHenry, on Pride McHenry 
109th and Pride McHenry 108th; 2 and 5, 
Caldwell on Erito C and Esthonia 6th; 
3, Escher, on Ebba. Junior yearling heif- 
er—1, McHenry, on Pride McHenry 114th; 
2, Anderson, on Jilt 67th; 3, Escher, on 
Pride Etta 2d; 4, Anderson, on Pride of 
Newell 3d. Senior heifer calf—1, Ander- 
son, on Eulima 28th; 2, Caldwell, on Eri- 
tus; 3 and 5, Escher, on Envious Maiden 
and Kinzie; 4 and 6, McHenry, on Pride 
McHenry 116th and Queen McHenry 58th. 
Junior heifer calf—1, Anderson, on Jilt 
7th; 2, Escher, on Blue Blood Lady; 3, 
Caldwell, on Pride Cap Lady 2d. 

Senior and grand champion female— 
McHenry, on Blackcap McHenry 88th. 

Junior champion heifer—McHenry, 
Pride McHenry 109th. 

Aged herd—1i1, McHenry; 2, Andersen; 
3, Caldwell. Young herd—i, Anderson; 
2, Escher; 3, McHenry. Calf herd—i, An- 
derson;: 2, Escher; 3, McHenry; 4, Cald- 
well. Get of sire—1, Anderson, on get of 
Bonnie Ben Royal; 2, McHenry, on get of 
Baden Lad; 3, Caldwell, on get of Undu- 
lata Black Cap Ito; 4, Escher, on get of 
Eric of Ballindalloch. Produce of cow— 
1, Caldwell; 2, Escher; 3, Anderson; 4, 
Caldwell. 


on 


HEREFORDS. 
The Hereford show was a renewal of the 
contest between the strong Missouri herd 


of Harris and the good Iowa entries of 
Tow & Son, with the other two entries 
furnishing good competition in several 








WALLACES’ FARMER 








































































































































































































































German Coacher Shown by Held Bros. 














second on aged stallion, their only entry. 


SHETLAND PONIES. 
Chas. Hood, Leeds, Iowa, was the only 
exhibitor, winning all prizes in classes in 
which he had entries. 


FRENCH DRAFTS. 


P. W. Moir, Orange City, Iowa, had en- 
tries in ail classes, winning all firsts, he 
being the only exhibitor. 

JACKS. 


Thomas & Keefe, Moville, Iowa, were 
the only exhibitors, having entries in four 


classes. 


DRAFT GELDINGS OR MARES, 
Gelding or mare, 1,650 pounds or better 
—1 and 2, E. H. Schloeman, Sioux City, 
flowa: 3, Burress Bros., Carroll, Neb. FE. 
H. Schloeman won first on pair over 3,300, 


2,800, and single horse 1,400 pounds or 
over. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
The Poland show was second in num- 


bers to the Durocs, and brought out some 
good classes It was hardly as strong a 
show all through as is usual at Siou:x 
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cla 1} iowa entries made a good lowana Farms, Davenport, Towa, and 
ane ng, as will be een from the list of H. G. MeMillan & Sons, Rock Rapids, Ia. 
a Na . Some the decisions of the The former were represented with twenty- 
ear " } S ere reversed by Professor one head and the latter with seven. The 
1 entries of Ilowana Farms won all firsts 
rats r \V H ew, Ames, la., Judge. and both championships. 
*) \. Tow, Norway, la.; - 
Mo.; Jesse Engle & FEEDERS—CAR LOTS. 
c kK. M. Cassady & Son, Steers. two years old or over—1, Sargis- 
i , son & Firth, Luton, lowa; 2, E. F. Dorthy, 
1, Harris, on_Prince Perfec- Pierre, S. D. Calves—1, Sargisson & 
on Byron Fairfax Senior Firth. 
1, Harris, on Repeater 7th; : 
Ga ao ith; 3, Cassad on FAT CATTLE. 
id Junior year ing a CAR LOTS. 
, on Fairview I ee _ Steers, two years old or over—1, M. T. 
ee ag he bes a dc se Gas. | Munsinger, Wayne, Neb.; 2, Capt. W. S. 
bull “4 and 2 “Harris, on A Seaith, Sioux City, lowa; 3, F. S. Hall, 
, and Repeater $th: 3 and 4, Oto, lowa. : 2 ~~ 
m Standard th. and Distinction 2d. side INDI ty AL a —_, ‘s 
vw calf--1 and Tow, on Distinction _ rhree-year-old steers—l and <, . A. 
nd Disturber Jr.: 2, Harris. on Gay row, on Herefords; 3, W. W. Brown, on 
on ” er i ne’ on Carlos Blan- | Short-horns; 4, C. A. Saunders, on Short- 
sd = snot ee 7 9 i a a te horns. Yearlings—1l, Tow, on Heerfords; 
and Beau Blanchar¢ ety P a 2, R. M. Anderson, on Angus; 3, L. L. 
, § ior champion hbull—Harris, on Prince Oloff. on Short-horns: 4, Brown. on Short- 
erfection. . rem horns. Calves—1, Brown, on Short-horns; 
Junior and ge champion bull, Har- | 9 “cic, on Short-horns; 3, Tow, on Here- 
Bis, Oh hhepeaier en. on om fords: 4, Cassad¥ & Son, on Herefords. 
; Aged cow: I = gh ntl T eae dete Champion steer—Tow, on two-year-old 
Lassie 5th and Miss sray. lr te Hereford. Group of three steers—1, Tow, 
heifer—1, | 3 and te oars ccle dthand | 00 Herefords; 2, Brown, on Short-horns; 
Erincess 215th, Dist ad. 2. Tr “ig Senior 3, Tow, on Herefords,; 4, Saunders, on ieee 
Princess Repeater sd, 2 tow. senor | Short-horns. Bringing Out the Show Herd. 
yvearling heifer—1 and , Tow, on ; : 
iurber’s Lassie 5th and Disturber’s Las- 
tie 6th: 2, Harris, on Miss Repeater 11th; PERCHERONS. lan, on Atschie. Two-year-old filley—1, | City, epecially in some of 
4 Engle, on Graceful 5th and Ruth As usual the Percheron show constituted Miller & Brown, on Lady; 2 and 3, Mc- classes. Size and constitution 
ard Junior yearling heifer—1, the big end of the draft horse department. Millan, on Constance and Connie. Year- given a little more attentior 
on Miss Gay Lad 7th; 2 and : The rings were hardly as large as has | ling filley—1, McMillan, on Elsine; 2 and west breeder than further east 
Disturber’s Lassie 7th and Dis- been seen in some former years, but a 3, Wickham, on Rosamond and Belle Be- lands at the Interstate show: 
turber’s Lassie Sth; 4, Cassady, on Donna larger number of exhibitors were repre- nuer. Filly foal—1, Babcock; 2, Moir; 3, good bone and size. It was a 
Anna Senior heifer calf—1 and 2, Harris, sented. Practically everything was shown Judge. ; made by the Breeders in the t 
on Miss Gay Lad 15th and Miss Gay Lad by men who are breeders rather than im- Champion mare—Miller & Brown, on jacent to Sioux City. The vehring 
16th: 3 and 4, Tow, on Lady Stannard and | porters, and the American bred classes | Lady. Reserve—Miller & Brown, on La | itors and awards follow: » arling 
Disturber’s Lassie 9th; 5 and 6, Cassady, compared very favorably with the open | Rose. ; ae J. M. Stewart, Ainsworth, Iowa, Judge year hr 
on Flora 5th and Lassie 6th. Junior heif- classes. The awards follow: Get of sire—1, Quirin, on get of Barnum; Exhibitors—C. A. Davis, Galva, low, - Perf 
er calf 1, Harris, on Miss Perfection 6th: Archie Robinson, Pekin, IL, Judge. 2, W ickham; 3, McMillan. - Produce of H. C. Carpenter, Hudson, §. | a on Me 
2 and 3, Engle, on Lady Excellence and Exhibitors—C. 3abcock, Moville, Ta.; mare—1, Wickham; 2, Quirin: 3, Judge. Warner, Remsen, Iowa: Robt conior § 
Sunny Susy: 4, Cassady, on Golden Lassie. Burress Bros., Carroll, Neb.; W. H. Billi- Stallion and four mares—1l, MeMillan; 2, Coleridge, Neb.; J. C. Hoag, Mans 1 Ken! 
Senior ampion cow Harris, on Dis- ter, Carroll, Neb.; Chas. Irvine, Ankeny, Wickham: 3, Miller & Brown. Best five Fred Dralle, Mission Hill, S. [D Wehring 
turber wassie 4th lowa; H. G. McMillan & Sons, Rock Rap- stallions- 1, Quirin; 2, Miller & Brown. Hood, Sioux City, Iowa; A. J. B “Cham 
Junior and grand champion female ids, owa; P. W. Moir, Orange City, lowa; AMERICAN-BRED PERCHERONS. tour, lowa; Griffin & Son, Mar Aged 
Harris, on Miss Repeater 7th. Miller & Brown, Marcus, lowa; ee Mare, any age, bred by exhibitor—1 and W. T. McLaughlin, Manson, | aged t 
"Aged herd—1, Harris; 2, Tow Young | Quirin, Marcus, Iowa; P._F. Wickham, | 2, Miller & Brown, on Lady and La Rose; Dorr, Remsen, Iowa; John 5s Kent. 
herd--1, Harr 2, Tow; 3, Engle; 4, Cas- Alexandria, 8S. D.; J. F. Judge, Carroll, | 3, McMillan, on Elsine. Mare, three years Remsen, Iowa; Jas. Jensen & S \ehrin 
sady Calf herd—1, Tow; 2, Harris; 3, | lowa. or over—l, Miller & Brown, on La Rose; | ell, Iowa; A. C. Lanham, A “Same 
Henry Bros. Co., Sheldon, Io Kent, ¢ 
Aged boar—1, Dorr, on Fx Prince: 
Griffin, on Medier; 3, Jensen Produc 
Jumbo; 4, Hoag, on Big D. 
ling boar—1 and 2, Dralle, i 
Wonder and Calypso Wonder; 
A Wonder’s Equal. Senior |} 
Jensen, on pig by Orange Jun 
on pig by Indicator; 3 and 4,8 
pigs by Blue Valley Chief. Ju 
pig—1 and 2, Henry Bros. Co., or 
Puzzle; 3 and 4, Schmeider, on 
3lue Valley Chief. 
Champion boar—Dorr, on Expander, 
Aged sow—1, Dralle, on Dakvta Queen, 
Senior yearling sow—1, Dralle, on Queen's 
Daughter. Junior yearling sow—1 and 3, 
Schmeider, on Winning Beaut and Cash 
Maid; 2, Dralle; 4, Dorr, on Sweet Mabel, 
Senior sow pig—1, Schmeider, on pig by 
Blue Valley Chief; 2 and 3, Dorr. on pigs 
by Expander; 4, McLaughlin, pig by 
Bouncer. Junior sow pig—1l. Henry Bros, 
Co., on pig by Puzzle; 2, Carpenter, on 
pig by Carp’s Chief Price; 3, Jensen, on 
pig by Orange Jumbo; 4, Schmeider, on 
pig by Blue Valley Chief. r 
Champion sow—Schmeider, on Winning Ww 
Beauty. ae 
Aged herd—1, Dralle. Young herd—t, Tunic 
Dorr; 2, Schmeider; 3, Jensen. Young Farm 
herd, bred by exhibitor—Same as above Jowa 
Get of sire—1, Schmeider, on get of Blue Boye 
Valley Chief; 2, Henry Bros. Co.. on get Ch 
of Puzzle; 3, Dorr, on get of [xpander. Ag 
: Produce | Fa Henry Bros. Co., on Boye 
: ; . . . yroduce of Matchless; 2, Jensen, on pro- B 
Percheron Stallion Winner Owned by P. F. Wickham. Belgian Mare Shown by Chas. Irvine. - of Crop Year: & Davis, on produce & Fe 
. ; Miller’s Florence. Boye 
Engle. Get of sire—1, Harris, on get o Aged stallion—1, 3 and 4, Miller & 2, McMillan, on Florentine. Mare, under coceammeaies 1 I 
Repeater; 2, Tow, on get of Disturber; 3, 3rown, on Horion, Jankrass and Hanriot; three—1, Miller & Brown, on Lady; 2, DUROC JERSEYS. Cet 
Engle, on get of Beau Blanchard; 4, Cas- 2, Quirin, on Valery Boy. Three-year-old McMillan, on Elsine; 3, Wickham, on As usual, the Durocs outnumbered any \ 
sady, on get of Don Arthur. Produce of stallion—1l, Wickham, on Keenly; 2, Moir, Belle Benuer. : other breed. The red hog is popular in ° an 
cow—1, Harris, on produce of Harris’ on Kergolay; 3. Quirin, on Confluent. Two- Champion American-bred mare—1 and the northwest. A good, strong list of en- 
Princess 31st; 2, Harris, on Pretty Lassie; | year-old stallion—1, McMillan, on Mata- | 2, Miller & Brown, on Lady and La Rose. Hoe AGRE GAIL ai Bua RiGR | Sone ot tha 
3. Cassady, on Lillie Morrison. dor: 2, Quirin, on Monitor; 3, Judge, on Get of sire—1, Quirin; 2, W ickham, os io « ‘ 4 a > fair cire Fi 
y, “ : 4 ; . big show herds from the state fair cir 1 
— - Jocko. Yearling stallion—1, McMillan, on Me Millan. Produce of mare—l, Wick- cuits that have been coming to Sioux City rrot 
RED POLLS AND POLLED DURHAMS. | Marshall; 2, Quirin, on Roxmore; 3, Mc- | ham; 2, Quirin; 3, Judge. Vi M regularly were absent this year, but the Eve 
W. S. Hill, of Alexandria, 8. D., had | 4€illan, on Intro. Stallion foal—1, Miller | | hampion aoe on ae Miller 7 local breeders practically made up the de- and 
out a fine lot of Red Polls. He was the | & Brown. Millan, on ii xt or. veserve—Miller ¢ ficiency. The awards are as fol v 
only exhibitor of this breed. Slade Bros., Champion stallion—McMillan, on Mata- | Brown, on Horion. >. S. West, Paullina, Iowa, Judge. E 
of Fulton, 8S. D., were the only exhibitors | dor. Reserve—Miller & Brown, on Ho- BELGIANS Exhibitors—Weiland & Gordon, Canis- ic 
of VPolled Durhams. Both breeders had rion. _ kee tota. S. D.; C. A. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa; Rot 
splendid herds, that were a credit to their Aged mare—1, McMillan, on Florentine; Exhibitors—Chas. Irvine, Ankeny, Iowa; A. H. Moen, Inwood, Iowa; R. C. Veenker, Pit 
espective breeds. “he f "icekhs “ oe Burress Bros., Carroll, Neb. ' : George, Iowa; Charles Seaman, iow 
res] 2 and 4, Wickham, on Ingomede and maha. x all firsts. having entries in ne a en ae Aged , 
a hiniasiaindins Idote; 3, Miller & Brown, on Humane. Irvine won al arg Pie ne, oes in Iowa, E. F. Campton, Newell, I at 
HOLSTEINS. Three-year-old mare—1, Miller & Brown, et ee Bogie Ae prot gee Bt Gruis, George, Iowa; Robt. Pritchard, "4 
There were two exhibitors of this breed | on La Rose; 2, Moir, on Nellie; 3, MeMil- | CMY tWO Casses, iS Serene on ee roll, Neb.; T. J. Overboe, Allen, = 
stallion and second on two-year-old stal- | Caine Bros., Odebolt, Iowa; M. T. Fis 
" lion. & Sons, Le Grande, Iowa: Grant er; 
. = Spirit Lake, Iowa; W. J. Wendt, R hoe 
COACH HORSES. Iowa; Wm. Morgan, Wayne, Neb 3 
Held »ros., Hinton, Iowa .and Burress Robins, Lyons, Neb.: W. H. Hen 2 
Bros., Carroll, Neb., were the only ex- Cushing, Iowa; A. J. Reiser, Sio ( 
hibitors. There were only entries in a Iowa; Hugh Irwin, Ireton, Iowa: 
few classes, Held Bros. winning first in Steele. Ireton, Iowa; W. B. Albertson, an 
each class, and Burress Bros. winning | coln, Neb. 


Aged boar—1, Weiland 
Missouri Model Top; 2, 
ager; 3, Veenker, on A Wonder: 
on Ringmaster. Senior yearling 
Gruis, on A Wonder Jr.; 2, Weiland «& 


& Gord 
Seaman 





don, on Model Jim: 3, Campton 
Muncie. Junior yearling boar—1l, \ . 
on Model Chief Jr.: 2. Pritchard, M 
of Kings; 3, Overboe. on Maple Ls ¥ 
den Model; 4, Caine Bros., on Spotl: ' 
dicator. Senior boar pig—1, Prit: E 
Morgan; 3, Lynn; 4, Seaman. Jun 
pig—1, Steele; 2, Weiland & Gordon: » 
Henderson; 4, Tweedt & Son. 
Champion boar—Weiland & Gordon, on ‘ 
Missouri Model Top. ] 
Aged sow—1, Moen, on Lady A W Q 


Weiland & Gordon, on Golden ¢) 
3, Reiser, on Proud Lady; 4, Wei 
Gordon, on Crimson Rose. Senior y¢ 
sow—1 and 2, Weiland & Gordon. 
yearling sow—1l1 and 3, Weiland & | 
don, on Crimson Beauty and Miss | 





Colonel; 2, Veenker; 4, Tweedt & = Ms. 
Senior sow pig—1, Albertson: 2, 3 ani 4, 
Lynn. Junior sow pig—i and 3, We ind 


& Gordon; 2, Campton; 4, De Vaul. 
Champion sow—Weiland & Gordon, 02 
Crimson Beauty. . 
Aged herd—1 and 3, Weiland & Gordon; 
2, Moen & De Vaul. Aged herd, bred by 
exhibitor—1 and 2, Weiland & Gordom 
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Lynn; 2, Weiland & Gor- 
~ Young herd, bred by 
» as above. Get of sire— 
on of Evergreen Prince; 2 
& Gordon, on get of Crim- 
Gases Model 20th. Pro- 
Veiland & Gordon, on 

~- pea 2, Campton, on 
nson Belie; 3, Veenker, 0B 


sett, Fee onke 














STER WHITES. 

re nad this year the best 
rhe , have yet made at the Inter- 
A dozen herds were-represented in 
so0 nd some high-class show 
entri€™ ut for inspection of the judge. 
cock esters a are growing in popularity 

} Chee hw t. The awards follow: 

phe Bere pew, Ames, Iowa, Judge. 
‘bitors Fred Pittman, Shelby, Ia.; 
gxnibitors nut, Iowa; Hi. C. Mehring, 
1F m lowa: Pp. D. Bouchard, Jefferson, 
Ma ansor F La Doux, Spirit Lake, Iowa; 
>’ B. Quis riley, Lenox, S. D.; T. House- 
atte Newe iowa: F. A. Gould, Rock- 
bit 3 lowa: E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, 
op E ane Newell, Iowa; Sam 
json, Storm Lake, Iowa; H. Dunbar, 

cus wa. 

ag ee 1, La Doux, on Gold Coin; 


nt, on Kent’s Promoter; 3, Bouchard, 


:S@oux Chief; 4, Mehring, on H. C. 

sell SE nic ir yearling boar—i, House- 
hi on White Wonder. Junior yearling 
baer, Kent. ‘on Iowa Prince; 2, Gaffey, 


in Young Sam; 3, Mehring, on Mehring’s 
K.: 4, Pittman, on White Thomas. Se- 
, boar pig—1, Bouchard; 2, La Doux; 
« Kent; 4, Householder. Junior boar pig 
at Bouchard; 2, Kent; 3, Mehring: 4, 


nbar. 
jon boar—La Doux, on Gold Coin. 
Cuampion bp 2 and 4, Kent, on Kent’s 
nd, Iowa Nora and Iowa Delight; 3, 
Kimring, on H. C. Iowa Com. Senior 
searling sow—1, Kent, on Iowa Favorite; 
> Mehring, on H. C. Sunshine; 3, Pit’man, 
» Perfect Lady 2d. Junior yearling sow 


1 hring; 2 and 3, Kent; on Pittman. 
=i, Merit nig—1 and 3, La Doux; 2 and 
i Kent. Junior sow pig—i, Kent; 2, 
Yehring: 3, Coulson; 4, Heath. 


Champion sow—Kent, on Kent's Kind. 
Aged herd—1 and 2, Kent; 3, Mehring. 
Aged herd, bred by ‘exhibitor—1 and 2, 
Kent. Young herd—1 and 2, Kent; 3, 
\ehring. Young herd, bred bv exhibitor 
_Same as above. Get of sire—1 and 3, 
Kent, on get of Kent’s Promoter and Towa 
prince: 2, La Doux, on get of Gold Coin. 
Produce of sow—1, ‘Kent, on produce of 
Jowa Security; 2, Gaffey, on produce of 
Peach Bud: 3, Householder, on produce of 
White Alice. 


BERKSHIRES. 

The strong show herd of the Towana 
Farms earned the big end of the blue rib- 
tons in the Berkshire classe. The local 
entries made keen competition in many 
classes, and secured an occasional choice 
prize. The awards follow: 

Exhibitors—-Geo. Boyce, Newell, Iowa; 
Inbwana Farms, Davenport, Iowa; Weiland 
& Gordon, Canistota, S. D.; J. F. Wheel- 
er, Newell, Iowa. 


Aged boar—1, Towana Farms. Senior 
yearling boar—1, Boyce. Junior yearling 
boar—L, Iowana Farms; 2, Boyce; 3, 
Wheeler. Senior boar pig—1 and 2, Io- 
wana Farms; 3 and 4, Wheeler. Junior 
boar pig—l and 3, Boyce; 2 and 4, 
Wheeler. 


Champion boar—Iowana Farms. 

Aged sow—1 and 2, lowana Farms: 3, 
Bovee; 4, Wheeler. Senior yearling sow 
—1,2 and 3, Iowana Farms; 4, Boyce. 
Junior yearling sow—1, 2, 3 and 4, Iowana 
Farms. Senior sow pig—1, 2, 3 and 4, 
lowana Farms. Junior sow pig—1 and 2, 
Boyce: 3. Wheeler; 4, Weiland & Gordon. 
Champion sow—lIowana Farms. 

Aged herd—1 and 2, Iowana Farms; 3, 
Boyee. Aged herd, bred by exhibitor— 

Zoyce: 2, Iowana Farms: 3, Wheeler. 
Young herd—1 and 2, Towana Farms: 3, 
Boyee. Young herd, bred by exhibitor— 
1. lowana Farms; 2, Boyce: 3, Wheeler 
Get of sire—1, Towana Farms; 2, Boyce; 

Wheeler. Produce of sow—1, Boyce; 
2 and 3, Wheeler. 


HAMPSHIRES. 

Five herds of black and white bacon 
producers made up the Hampshire show. 
Everybody was in the contest for ribbons, 
and the awards were fairly well divided. 

Wilson Rowe, Davenport, Iowa, Judge. 


Exhibitors—Clayton Messenger, Kes- 
wick, Iowa: H. C. Mehring, Manson, Ia.; 
Roy E. Fischer, Winside, Neb.; Fred 
Pittman, Shelby, Iowa; E. J. Boles, Alta, 


lowa, 

Aged hoar—1, Messenger; 2, Fischer: 3, 
Mehring : 4, Fischer. Senior yearling boar 
1, Pittman; 2 and 4, Messenger; 3, 
Fischer. Junior yearling boar—1, Fisch- 
er; 2, Mehring; 3 and 4, Messenger. Senior 
boar ‘pig—1, Fischer; 2, Pittman; 3, Boles; 
4, Mehring. Junior ‘boar pig—1, Mehring: 
*, Fischer; 3 and 4, Messenger. 
Champion boar—Messenger. 


Aged sow—1, Mehring: 2, Fischer; 3 
and 4, Messenger. Senior yearling sow— 
and 2, Fischer; 3, Messenger; 4. Boies. 


Junior yearling sow—1 and 2, Messenger: 
jand 4, Fischer. Senior sow pig—1, Meh- 
"ing; 2, Messenger; 3 and 4, Boles. Junior 
‘ow pig—l and 4, Fischer; 2, Messenger; 
Pittman. 

Champion sow—Messenger. 
Aged herd—1, Messenger; 2, Fischer: 8, 
ehring. Young herd—1, Fischer; 2, 
nger; 3, Pittman. Young herd bred 
by exhibitor—1, Messenger; 2, Fischer; 3, 
Boles. 










YORKSHIRES. 
There was only one exhibitor of York- 
shires—B. F. Kunkle. of Redfield, Towa. 
Mr. Kunkle made a very creditable exhibit 





and was awarded all the prizes for which 
entries were made. 
Rurat Life Report.—Governor Clarke 


has appointed John Cownie, Eugene Se- 
cor, Winnebago county, and F. D. Steen, 
of Johnsen county, as a committee to 
Prepare a statement on the agricultural 
Needs of Iowa, to be submitted to the 
Commission which toured Europe this 


Summer to study agricultural conditions 
there, 











CROP NOTES 


Short reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
all sections of our territory. If your county is not 
reported, send ina brief summary of local conditions. 
Postal card reports are sufficient. All such reports 
should be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
morning at the latest, in order to be in time for the 
current issue. 

Initials following county and state designate the 
part of the state from which the report comes. (n) 
signifies northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
southwestern, etc. 

















Boone County, Iowa (c), Sept. 20th.— 
Enjoyed a fair crop of small grain this 
year, and will have a good crop of corn in 
spite of the dry weather. Pastures look- 
ing good now, and cattle doing well. Much 
sickness among the hogs.—Lewis Marlow. 


Rock Island County, Ill. (nw), Sept. 20. 
—A heavy rain has broken the long drouth 
today, making fall plowing possible. Corn 
will make half a crop. Old corn, 75 cents; 
wheat, 80 cents; oats, 40 cents; hay, $15 
per ton. Some clover cut for seed; yield 
good.—H. S. Jackson. 


Dallas County, Iowa (w), Sept. 20th— 
Three-fourths of an inch of rain the 19th, 
the first for five weeks. Too dry for fall 
plowing and winter wheat seeding. Ninety 
per cent of corn is now out of danger of 
frost. Considerable hog cholera, and 
many being saved by the vaccination 
method.—Victor Felter. 

Cherokee County, Iowa (nw), Sept. 12. 
—Very cool weather the last few days. 
Some corn dry enough to crib. Late corn 
green yet. Some clover seed. Cattle 
scarce and high priced. Potato crop will 
be short. A light shower the 9th, enough 
to settle the dust.—Henry Kolpin. 

Louisa County, Iowa (se), Sept. 18th.— 
A good rain this week broke a drouth of 
a@ month. This will put the Soil in fine 
shape for seeding wheat. Farmers are 
busy hulling clover, plowing, harrowing, 
and seeding wheat. A lot of wheat being 
seeded with one-horse drill in the corn. 
Corn on the heavy gumbo soils looks good 
where well tended, but will not make 
much on the lighter, sandy soils. New 
corn, 60 cents; old corn, 70 cents; oats, 38 
cents.—Walter Samuelson. 


Linn County, Ore. (w), Sept. 16th.— 
Threshing all done. Small grain yield is 
good. Oats average about 40 bushels, and 
wheat 20. Clover hulling in full progress, 
and making good yield—about six bushels 
of seed to the acre average. Hogs selling 
high. No sickness among live stock. Hav- 
ing dry weather, as fall rains have not yet 
commenced. Clover and alfalfa good. 
Some plowing done.—Oliver Samuelson. 


Warren County, Ill. (w), Sept. 20th.— 
First rain since August 11th came in light 
showers on September 15th, 16th and 17th. 
Enough feil to lay the dust and help the 
pastures some. Some fall plowing done. 
No fall seeding as yet. First crop clover 
all threshed; yield fair; second clover be- 
ing cut; growth very short. Corn ripen- 
ing very fast. Corn cutting in progress. 
Much corn being cut. Quite a number of 
silos in this locality; mostiy concrete. Good 
seed corn quite scarce. Corn one-third to 
one-haif crop. Considerable old corn on 
hand, Farmers holding for higher prices. 
Buyers offering around 7 cents. Oats, 38 
cents; wheat, 80 cents per bushel. Mostly 
ali kinds of fruit plentiful. Peach and 
apple crop heavy. Potatoes good quality, 
but small in size; yield poor. Home grown 
potatoes, $1 per bushel. Much sickness 
in hogs over western Illinois; claimed by 
veterinarians to be a lung trouble caused 
by continued dusty conditions. Mercer, 
Henderson and Warren counties report 
much sickness in hogs, and the loss of 
many herds.—J. O. Parrish. 





Iowa Weather and Crop 
ulletin 


For the week ending September 21, 1913, 
Des Moines, Iowa.—The past week was 
cooler than usual, the average daily defi- 
ciency in temperature being about four 
degrees, and the week closes with a cool 
wave which will probably result in light to 
heavy frost to-night. Light to copious 
showers occurred on several days, and 
while there has not been enough moisture 
to effectually break the drouth or increase 
the water supply, the ground has been 
softened and much plowing and seeding of 
winter wheat has been done. Pastures and 
meadows have been greatly improved, and 
in some sections late potatoes have been 
benefited. Potatoes will, however, yield 
only about 50 per cent of a normal crop. 
The bulk of the corn is now beyond dan- 
ger of injury by frost, and practically all 
of it will be matured by the close of the 
month. Probably a little more than the 
usual amount of corn has been put in 
shock, and the amount cut for ensilage is 
much greater than ever before. 

Reports received Monday, September 
22d, show that freezing temperatures were 
general over the larger part of Iowa this 
morning, the lowest temperature reported 
being 21 degrees, at Sibley, Osceola county. 





This will be the last issue of the bulletin 
for this season.—Geo. M. Chappel, Section 
Director. 


The Season’s Rainfall 


The following table shows the per cent 
of rainfall at each of the points named 
since March 1, 1913. One hundred repre- 
sents the normal rainfall; 110 would mean 
10 per cent more than normal; 90 would 
mean 10 per cent below. 


(Corrected to September 15.) 
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ago. I use silage, which is the cheapest 
feed that can be had. Then we used 
mixed rations, but I do not know the time 
when I ever made anything feeding cheap 
cattle and low-priced corn.” 


BREEDING CRATE 


Our Improved “Safety” Breed- 
ing Crate is the cheapest, 
strongest and best crate on the 
market. Ask any breeder— 
anywhere. Price $15 f. o. b. 
Sioux City. Send for circular. 
Can ship same day order is re- 
ceived. 

SAFETY BREEDING CRATE COMPANY 

4114 W. 7th St., 

Sioux Ciry, - Iowa 


Ground Limestone 
For Agricultural Purposes 


92 and 96% Calcium Carbonate. Prompt shipment. 

















Write for samples and price. 


DOLESE BROS. — 
Department 
10 8S. La Salle St.., 


$Peme-Grind-Saw 


a Illineis 





MADE FOR 
HAKD USE 
Wood Mills Are Best, Engines 
Are Simple. ee Saw 
Frames, Steel Catae 
log free. Agents wanted, 
‘erkins Wind & Engine Co, 


Est. 1880. 125 Main St., Mishawaka, Ind, 


The Paul Push Hook 
a simple, practical husker for the 
left hand that enables you to huss 
more corn, to do it easier, and to do 
cleaner work. Every motion counts. 
Use any other hook on it 
hand. Price oniy 40c. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of postal order or bank 
draft. Circular free. Write today. 
R./d.PAUL, Gilman, lowa 























Model Road.—Lyon county, Iowa, will 
have a model road sixteen miles long, con- 
necting Rock Rapids and Larchwood. Sur- 
veys for this road were made by A. F. 
Goldenstar, one of the field engineers of 
the state highway commission. A fully 
equipped crew, using most improved ma- 
chinery, is at work on this road, and it is 
planned to demonstrate in this county the 
possibilities of high-class road work under 
the new law. The highway commission 
will keep a practical road builder on this 
work until it is finished according to plans 
and specifications.—Roadmaker. 





Increase in Meat imports.—Enormous 
increase in the amount of foreign beef is 
noted by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, which announced that 
the imports of such meat during June, 
July and August approximated 3,000,000 
pounds. Most of the supplies came from 
Australia and the Argentine. It nearly 
equals for the three months the amount 
brought into the United States during the 
entire fiscal year ending with May 3i1st, 
last. The meat ranges in cost from 7 to 10 
cents a pound in the country of origin. To 
this, of course, is added the transporta- 
tion and other charges and the customs 
duty of 1.5 cents a pound. Some officials 
think the importations of beef will be in- 
creasingly heavy througlout the present 
fiscal year since the passage of 
the new tariff b.1 end the removal of 
duties from meat impcrtaticns. With the 
growth of the trade, more lines of refrig- 
erator ships will be inaugurated, and ar- 


rangements are now being made, it is un- 
derstood, to establish several such lines 
through American capital. 





Lost on Cheap Feeders.—““The most 
money I ever lost in all my cattle feeding 
experience was on the cheapest feeders 
I ever bought, and at a time when corn 
was also very cheap,’ Mr. Flick, an ex- 
perienced [Illinois cattle feeder, said, with 
considerable emphasis. “It was in Sep- 
tember, 1901, that I came to Kansas City 
and bought those cheap feeders. They 
were good steers, weighing around 900 
pounds. One lot of them cost me $2.99, 
and the other $3.10 per 190 pounds. Now, 
anyone would have thought that was a 
sure winner. I handled them well, and 
had plenty of good feed and 25-cent corn. 
I fed them till the following July, and 
sold them to a shipper at $3.50, and lost 
several hundred dollars, of course. The 
man who bought them shipped them to 
Chicago and lost just $150 on them. Last 
fall, I was in Kansas City, and bought 
240 head of good heifers, averaging around 
400 pounds, that cost me on an average 
$6.60 per 100. I shipped them to Chicago 
in the spring when they averaged 800 
pounds, and brought $8.65. This gave me 
a margin of $2.05, with a gain of 400 
pounds in weight. They made me a good, 
big profit. When everybody has corn, @ 
great deal more feeding is done, and that 
means that the markets will be full of fat 
cattle. This has the effect of making low- 
er prices. Of course we are feeding now in 
a different way than we did ten years 





Free Catalog. 


PATENTS Sumer 
Stool Gates =<eez%-— 
280-ACRE FARM 


Worth $50 an acre, 
can be bought now for $35 


Owner is cashier of a bank and cannot give farm 
attention. terms on $5000. Every representa- 
tion guaranteed. Write any bank or county officerin 
Texas county as to truthfulness of owner. Writeme 
if you want a bargala. 

Housten, Mo. 


J. &. KING, Owner, 


360-Acre Farm For Sale 


On account of having no help will dispose of my 
farm. One-half in cultivation, balance timber and 
pasture. One mile east of Prescott,a town of 1500, 
with two grain elevators, one co-operative creamery 
and other cream stations. Can't be beat for grain 
andeorn. Come and let me prove lt. B. R. delivery 


and telephone. 
J. R. ELING, Prescott, Wis. 


THE FAMOUS FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM 


of 320 acres, located just south of Twin Cities, now 
offered for sale ata bargain. Bulldings cost owner 
$20.000. All under cultivation; 75 acres {n corn. As 
a grain, stock and feeding farm this has no equal in 


corn belt. Write 
JAMES A. CARLEY, Owner, Plainview, Mina. 


or better still, have J. S. ARNESON, 318 Jackson 
St., St. Paul, show you the farm. 


LAST GALL 


We own an option on some 25 farms tn southeastern 
Minnesota which we will close out at from five to 
twenty dollars less per acre than other agents are 
asking for the saine quality of land. Your fare re- 
funded if not found as represented. Don’t wait. 
Come and see us at once. J. L.GRISWOLD LAND 
Co., Dodge Center, Minnesota. 


TIMOTHY AND CLOVER LANDS 


Southern Wisconsin, new 20,000 acre county drain- 
age district; 65 miles from Iowa, six hours from Chi- 




















cago; open black land; no stumps. Close to rall- 
= Fine dairy and track farms, 8% to 830 per 
cre. Ten years’ time to the actual settler. THE 


PEDDIE LAND CU., Inc., owners, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 





CHOICE WISCONSIN FARMS 
Chippewa, Clark and Taylor county lands. in the 
heart of the famous clover and dairy belt. Good im- 
proved farms at reasonable prices, and unimproved 
lands at #15 to $18 an acre. Good settled neighborhood; 
near 5 big markets, schools, churches, roads, trans- 
portation. Write or cali on MOORE & GREER, STAMLEY, WIS. 


200-Acre Farm For Sale 


in Fayette Co., lowa. Oneof the best corn and stock 
farms in the country. Good land, good water, good 
location, good improvements. A money maker for 
the right man. Price 827.000, + or more cash, balance 
at 5t%, time to suit. Address 
Vv. E. STRAYER, 


Choice 160-Acre Farm for Sale 


In Howard County, Iowa. Fatrimprovements. Will 
sell at a bargain and on easy terms. A e388 

J. TENNANT 
Des Moines, lowa 





Fayette, lowa 





306 Securities Bidg., 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale—One 40 and two 80 acre farms; all within 
2+ miles from town, 25 miles from Minneapolis, and 
in the original Grimm alfalfa community. Dairying 
fruits and vegetables. 

Victoria, Minn. 





J. A. DIETHELMN, 


Southern Minnesota Farm For Sale 


150¢ acres, well improved, 24 miles froin owes price 
990 an acre. IT. KOLSTAD, Walters, 
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Bargains in Improved Canadian Farms 








We have about 60 farms in al! to offer 
habitants. 


near schools and churches. 
is all done. 


year. 
bringing now. 
farms now. 


dinary lowa farm 
call your attention to these farms 
will buy if you want good land. 
ity to come up. 


No. 1 
above). 
Brandon. Near to churches and schoo 

No. 2—1,120 acres, 1,000 in cultivation, balance 
wheat growing and mixed farming 


° 
Good buildings, plenty of water. 


of the many we offer. 
and make arrangements. 
our country we Know. 
Address for any further information desired, 





A sample of the improvements—some are even better than this. 


They range in size from 320 to 2.400 acres. 
in one of the richest and most prosperous sections in all] Canada—mostly near Brandon, a city of 20,000 in- 
Only 133 miles from Winnipeg, the fastest growing city in America 
fortable on these farms as you can on your Iowa and I|!inois farms. 
The roads are better than most roads in Iowa and Illinois. 
There are no hardships for yourself and family in buying these farms. 
too ata price which means the best kind of an investment. 
You know what Iowa and I)linoils farms sold for 10 and 15 years ago. 

This same story will be repeated in Canada, 
They give you an opportunity to buy right, which you should not overlook. 
plenty of land for the whole family here and have a splendid balance in the bank for the price of the or- 
We are interested in getting the best class of settlers. 
We know if we can get you to come up and look them over that you 
We would like particularly well to get several farmers from a commun- 


These Three Farms Are Typical Bargains 


480 acres, choice land, practically all In a high state of cultivation. 
Splendid house, large barn, well watered, al! fenced. 
An ideal home on easy terms. 
pasture. 
Several good farms can be made from this farm. 
. 3—480 acres, near small town and 12 miles from Brandon. 
A very choice farm on reasonable terms, 


These Farms Are Samples 


If you will come up to look them over we feel sure you will buy. 
Don't delay if you want to buy a farm for yourself and family. 
We'll cheerfully show you the farms we offer. 


CANADIAN GUARANTY TRUST CO., 








They are located 


You can be just as com- 
They have groves, good water; are 
The pioneering 
You can get them 
are bound to increase in value each 
You know what they are 
Don't put it offa day. Come up to see these 
You can get 


They 


That's one big reason why we 


(Buildings {illustrated 
On graded road, only seven miles from 


Rich black loam soil, admirably adapted for 
t. R. station on farm. 
All under cultivation and fenced. 


Write us today 
You will like 
Don’t put it off. Come at once. 


Brandon, Manitoba, Can. 











IOWA CORN LANDS 


Equaled in Vields 


For $35 to $50 Per Acre 


On our Southern Wisconsin valley lands. 60 miles 
of lowa, we always have plenty of green grass and 
pure water in July, August and September. 

We make lowa renters Wisconsin owners. 


Seeing Only is Believing 


Send for particulars and sample of our corn land soil. 


WISCONSIN DRAINED LAND CO., 


OWNERS, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Two Great Farm Bargains 


220 acres, 5 miles from Jowa line in Mercer Co., 
Mo. All prairie and in bigh state of cultivation; fair 
5 room house, large barn for 20 horses.5 wells: on 
Cannon Ball auto trail, alsoon state trail. Will carry 
€10.000; 5 years at 6%. No better stock and grain 
frm in the country. Price $80 

190 acres, ‘ miles from stationonC., B. & Q. Ry. 
in Harrison Co., Mo.; good 6 room house, large barn, 
stock scales, windmill, water piped; all prairie and 
in high state of cultivation. Worth $100 per acre; 
price if taken soon, 877.50. 


CORN BELT LAND CO., 





Cainsville, Mo. 








320 Acre Stock and Grain Farm 


Twenty-four miles from B8t..’aul, 10 trains a 
day; the best soil, always abundant wate 80 
that it can’t be beat fora s:>cl: or grain farm: 
$7,000 worth of improvement threshed 23,000 
bu. grain: corn crop will run over 2.0 bu.; 
keep 200 head of jive stock. Irice @[5 per acre; 
$8,000 will handle it. If you wart th> best bar- 
gain, write 


R. E. WERKMAN, 


IF YOU WANT A HOME 


in the best Corn, Clover, Blue Grass and 
Fruit Country on Earth, send for list of 
500 fowa Farms. 

J. E. HAMILTON, 


Merriam) Pork, Minn. 














Winterse(, Iowa 





ae ey! Sale—400 acres, grain ©1d stoc’ 

farm, 3 miles from good town of 1000 peo le ir 
eastern Kansas. Small improvements, good land, 
well watered, well located. Owner forced to ~ell in 
the next 60 days. Price is #40 per acre Easy terms. 
Address OWNER, Lock Box 367, Iola, Kas. 





= RENT—My stock and grain farm of 700 
acres, situated 14 miles from the iful city 
of Clear Lake, lowa; 400 acres in high state of cu 
vation, 300 acres in pastures, 8-room bouse and buil 
ings sufficient to handle 300 cattle, &c. Will reiton 
ebares or for cash to a first class man. Apply with 
references to G. B. McINTOSH, Clear Lake, lowa. 





FOR SALE 


One of the Finest 240-Acre Farms 


near Huron,8.D. Beautiful location and the best of 
soil. All except about 5 acres tillable. Improve- 
ments cost $6,000. Price $15,000, $2.500 will handle this. 
c. E. KiMM, Wolsey, 8S. D. 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 
We sell our own lands. 
Write for list and map. 
AF DERSON LAXD CO... Willmar, Minn. 


ard 
lowa Lands For Sale * Xcrus 


fe 6100 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING 42 U'DONKNELL, Elma, ka. 











GOOD 80 acre farm for sale in Union 
4i county. Seven-room house and barn; good wells. 
Special bargain. Write owner, Dr. Erwin Schenk, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


is the place to go for good homes, low prices, and 
@asy terms. Send for full information. Address 
The Allen County Iny.Co., lIela, Rams. 








The Best Land You Can Buy 
for Dairying and Stock Raising 


That's exactly what I offer you in the “red land” of 
Douglas County, Wisconsin. Markets unexcelled. 
Only 14 miles from Superior, but little farther from 
Duluth, both great cities. Climate idea). Average 
earliest Killing frost October lst. Average late frost 
in spring May 10th, giving 143 daysimmunity. Rain- 
fall 30 to 38 inches. Best of drainage. Greatest 
natural grass country in the world, including, timo- 
thy, clover, blue grass and alfalfa. My lands are a 
part of the strip along the south shore of Lake 
Superior, from Superior to Bayfield, and there is no 
better tract of land in any state inthe Union. Come 
at once and investigate. 
. A. JOHNSON, Owner 

Board of Trade Blidg., Superior, Wis. 


OWA FARMS 


sarge 1918 list of South Central Iowa Farms, 
irom 40 acres up to 640, the cheapest good land 
fn the state of Iowa. Send for list. Address 


J. G. SHRIVER 
Dept. “G,”’ Winterset, lowa 


FARM OPPORTUNITIES 


East Texas and the Coast Country of Texas and 
Louisiana are the only remaining areas in the United 
States where fertile lands and opportunities for 
small farmers and industrial locations can be ob- 
tained at reasonable prices and terms. Addrese for 
information and literature, 


INDUSTRIAL AND IMMIGRATION BUREAU 
Southern Pacific, Sunset-Central Lines 
Houston, : Texas 


Southern Minnesota Farms! 


Fine improved 440 acre farm at @ 85.00 per acre. 
Fine improved 320 acre farm at $100.00 per acre. 
Fine improved 240 acre farm at @ 86.00 per acre. 
Fine improved 160 acre farm at @ 75.00 per acre. 
Fine improved 80 acre farm at $100.00 per acre. 
Also 100 other farm, prices range from $80.00 to 
$125.00 per acre. Easy terms. Call on us or write 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND CO. 
Madelia, Minn.. or New Ulm, Minn. 
Reference—State Bank of Madelia, Minn. 
First National Bank of Madelia, Minn. 














furnace and bath room in house; modern, com- 
plete; 180 acres, one mile from city of Albert Lea, 
Minn.. 7000 people, 12 miles from Iowa line; five 
railroads. Owner moved away. Bargain. Come and 
see it. LOREN G. BLACKMER, Albert Lea, Minn. 


Come to Minnesota 


Better Corn, Clover and Alfalfa lands for the money 
than anywhere else in United States. Dairy andLive 
Stock is Our Motto. We offer you reliable service. 


HODGSON & RINK, Fergus Falls, Minnesota 


IOWA FARMS FOR SALE 
in Adair, Madison, Dallas and Guthrie Counties, 
mear Stuart, Lowa, forty miles west of Des 
Moines, on the C. R. I. & P. Ry. Black loam soil 
from 2 to 3 feet deep. Good clay sub-soil. By all 
means see these farms before you buy. For circular 
address S. MONAHAN, Stuart, lowa. 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don't fail to write me for 
list of Farm Bargains 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 


IOWA FARMS 


Write today for our Special Farm Bargain List. 
Farms of all sizes for sale, and the cheapest good 
land in Iowa. See these before buying. We can 
suit you. 
£. E. McCALL, 


= SALE —Stock and dairy farm. Silo, etc., 














Winterset, Iowa 





BY New Work Farms Now. Best lands, 
best crops, best homes, biggest barns. Finest 
schools, churches and roads, For list address B. F. 
McBurney & Co., 703 Fisher Bidg., Chicago, Illinois. 





Where Should the Seed Corn 
Be Kept? 


In the Iowa Agriculturist, a paper 
published by the students at the Iowa 
Agricultural College, C. S. Dorchester 
reports the results of an experiment 
conducted last fall and winter to get 
some light on the best place to keep 
seed corn. Beginning September 14th, 
Mr. Dorchester and Mr. Smith picked 
150 ears of seed corn in the field. They 
stored fifty of these ears in an open 
shed, another fifty in the college barn, 
and the third fifty in agricultural hall, 
a steam heated building. The next 
week they picked another lot of 150 
ears, and stored them in the same 


places, and they repeated this each 
week until November 9th. The pur- 
pose was to study the best time to pick 
seed corn, as well as the best way to 
store it. 

In the spring an ear test was made 
of the vitality of each of these twenty- 
seven different lots. We quote the re- 
sults of the ear test as follows: 


VITALITY AS AFFECTED BY PLACE 
OF STORING AND TIME OF GATH- 
ERING—SHOWING PER CENT 
STRONG. 

Open A, 

Shed Barn Hall 
September 14 90.6 $88.3 84.6 
September 21 -89.3 $9.3 95.0 
September BS .s<ssvecccseestO s:s0 DOS 
October 5 23.3 91.3 99.0 
October 30 scccecesssecscscceeoe BOO DEF 
October 19 ‘sesnasseecasctee Se. Soe 
October 26 bensebenccnDise 400 Fae 
November 2 31.2 37.3 66.3 
November 9 iseseowecedae Sa0 ‘Soe 

Briefly, these figures bring out four 
points: 

1. That the early picked corn failed to 
germinate strongiy no matter how stored. 

2. That the late picked corn germinated 
weakly in every case. 

3. That the corn gathered about Octo- 
ber 5th, or medium early, and stored in 
Agricultural Hall, showed the strongest 
vitality. 

4. That the corn picked medium early 
must not be subjected to freezing temper- 
atures in the storehouse, 

It will be noticed, also, that outside 
storage did not injure the early picked 
corn so much as it did that picked later. 
Corn gathered about September 21st had 
a chance to dry thoroughly before freez- 
ing weather came on. The fall of 1912 
was unusually warm and dry, and there- 
fore favorable for the storing of seed corn 
outside. <A glance at the table will show, 
however, that the corn stored in Agricul- 
tural Halli, where it was never frozen, came 
through the winter forty to fifty per cent 
stronger than the seed that was subjected 
to freezing temperature. 

The table shows that the late picked 
corn was injured by frosts before it was 
gathered, and that it received further in- 
jury when stored outside. The corn gath- 
ered on November $th and stored outdoors 
was 47 per cent weaker the following 
spring than that picked a month earlier 
and also stored outdoors. This rapid fall- 
ing off in vitality was doubtles due to the 
fact that the late picked ears were still 
full of sap when the hard freezes of win- 
ter set in. That the late picked corn was 
injured by frosts before it was gathered 
is shown by the figures under the heading 
of Agricultural Hall. The corn which gave 
those tests never was frozen after harvest, 
yet the results indicate that frem October 
5th to November 9th, the vitality steadily 
decreased. Of the corn gatherd on No- 
vember $th, and stored under the most 
favorable conditions, 18 per cent tested 
weak and 16 per cent was dead at plant- 
ing time. 

What proved to be the best combination 
of time of selection and storage? Look at 
the table. The fifty ears picked on Octo- 
ber 5th, and stored in Agricultural Hall, 
grew 99 per cent strong. Of the 300 ker- 
nels tested from this lot, not one was dead: 
The lot picked October 12th and stored 
in the same place grew 94.8 per cent 
strong. The next lot shows a decrease of 
more than 11 per cent in vitality. The 
corn harvested during September also 
tested somewhat weak. Of the lots stored 
in the barn or in the open shed, none 
showed as strong in vitality as the two 
lots picked on October ith and 12th, and 
kept in Agricultural Hall. 

The conclusions, then, are that corn 
should be picked medium early, not later 
than the first week in October, and that it 
should be stored where it will not freeze. 
Every lot of corn which was not protected 
from frost showed injury, even though it 
was quite dry before the freezes came. 

As a further test to determine whether 
freezing would injure well dried corn, we 
kept extra lots indors under favorable 
conditions until perfectly dry. About mid- 
winter these lots were stored without pro- 
tection from frost, and left until spring. 
The accompanying table shows the places 
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selected for storing and tie dea 
tained: ee aie 
Where stored— P 
Agricultural Hall (no 
Experiment barn .., 
Open shed 
Corn crib 
Sheep barn .. 


er Cent gt: 
s Ton, 
CZIMB).., gst 


These results show that fre; 
mature, well-dried corn. ; 
in the corn crib shows a ; 
in vitality. In this case ; 
little protection from snow, ; 
but the storage was typical! 
ceribbed corn. The injur: 
barn was partly due to da 

It seems that the man 
make money by growing corn 
seed that is as nearly perf 
in vitality. He can not af 
time gathering seed and th, 
be injured by dampness or freez; 
ing the winter, nor can he aj 
fully store seed which had 
frost before it was picked 
obtained in this test are 
form, and indicate that unless Seed cop 
is gathered medium early and Seeteentl 
from frost, its vitality will be suhouns 
injured. 7 
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Be rid of these pests and 
end your hanger troubles 
for all time by using 


Louden’s 


Barn Door Hangers 


Always on the job—can’t be 
clogged in any way, by bird’s nests, 
trash, snow, sleet or ice. 

It’s theonly Double Flexible Barn Door Hanger 
made—its track is flexibly hung to the walland 
swings out, releasing all accumulated trash, 

ade of the best steel, absolutely rust-proof, 
and will give a life-time of perfect service, 

Modernize YOUR barn with Louden’s Per. 
fect Barn Equipments—Lonuden’s Junior Hay 
Carrier and Balance Grapple Fork; Louden's 
Feed and Litter Carriers; and Louden’s Sanitary 
Steel Stalls and Stanchions. They are all 
money makers on every farm. See them at 
your dealer's, If he hasn't them write 
direct to us. 

Catalog and valuable booklets sent FREE if 
you send us your dealer’s name. Write today, 


Louden Machinery Co. 


824 Broadway, 








There Is Wealth In 
Southern Lands 


Along the Nashville. Chattanooga 
and St. Louis Railway 
Alfalfa lands that will produce above 4 tons 
per acre can be bought at from $20 to $50; 
tobacco lands yielding 1000 lbs., from which 
owners realize $100 per acre, at from 10 to 
$30; apple lands equal in yield to those of 
Arkansas, Washington and New York, 1000 to 
2000 bus. per acre, 87.50 to $40: bluegrass is 
unexcelled in the production of dairy stock 
and dairy products, beef cattle, mules, horses, 
sheep, hogs, corn, hay, wheat and other smal! 
grains, $30 to $100 per acre; possibilities for 
diversified farming and trucking unsur- 
passed by any community: all gently rolling 

lands at altitudes of from 250 to 2000 feet. 
For descriptive booklets address 

H. F. SMITH, Vice-Pres. and Traffic Mgr. 
Dept. E, Nashville, Tenn. 





N ISSOURI farm near St. Louis for sale 
—Farm at Catawissa, Franklin county, Missourl, 
38 miles from St. Louis, on Frisco R. R. 225 acres, 
120 in cultivation. Four room stone house Prop- 
erty so situated purchaser could easily divide into 
two or more places for chickens, dairying, fruit or 
truck gardening. Part of property already laid out 
in town lots in village of Catawissa, which has good 
stores, bank, church, etc. Plenty of good timber 08 
place, including cedar of great value. Telephone 
connection. Railroad station on place with Al train 
service to St. Louis. A bargain at 880.00 pe 
Address owner, J. C. WHITSETT, 900 Spru 


Louis, Mo. 
HOMESEEKER looking for the best black 
loam corn-lands for sale a 
bargain prices, should not fail to visit and in 1 
gate the Famous Montevideo District of southwest 
Minnesota. No crop failures in past 37 years. De- 
scriptive circular and price list mailed free oD 
request. Address E. H. CRANDALL LAND C0. 
Montevideo, Minn. 


IOWA FARM HOMES 


The best in the state forthe money. A few for 
exckange. MYRON CONVERSE, Cresco, Iowa. 


{ 0 A Irrigated, first class, well !m- 

proved, none better, for «ale 
—s OF trade for good Iowa land. 
L. A. LIMBAUGH, Jerome. Idaho. 


( —70 
HOMESEEKERS ATTENTION! For Sarr 
Missise{ppi land at an attractive price. Adress 
E. W. LEHMANN, 119 Pike Ave., AMES, lOWs 
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tar Weekly Market Letter 


lL, Sept. 22, 1913.—While the 





CHC tit « of the new crop of wheat 

prid oe yent advances in prices for 
tes rtant grain, the general expec- 

pat imeat farmers will be in @ position 
pe enn unerative values, and the 
bee in the corn trade may be sum- 
gation unusually strong, because of 
pei UP e ointingl¥ short crop of that 
we "4 fact, the undertone in all the 
oer arkets is strong rather than other- 
pe farmers should study carefully 
me eet ce nditions before selling their 
ge mar The long period of dry, hot 
— that extended over a very large 

— f the country worked enormous 
prion yarious farm products and 
t pasturage in many sections, 
in many farmers to cut corn while 
iat feeding to their stock. The 
gna suffered further deterioration 
corn the first two weeks of September, 
age yield will be materially reduced 
" consequence of the extremely hot 

geather of A igust. It maye be taken for 


nted that there will be a larger pro- 
rtion of barren stalks than usual, and 
there will be many nubbins and ears that 
re poorly filled at tips and butts. Corn 
- be to a marked degree chaffy, and 
“ price Current estimates the crop at 
got to exceed 2,250,000,000 bushels for the 
etire country, and perhaps even Jess. 
jt finds that the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
pinois, Iowa, South Dakota and Nebras- 
ja will constitute the entire surplus corn 
ycing territory, with a very small sur- 
plus in Nebraska. Corn prices rule lower 
m some days, but selling the market 
sort at this time is not regarded as a 
safe proposition, and rallies are pretty 
gre to follow considerable breaks. Oats 
gre apt to sympathize with corn in 
srength, although the surroundings are 
jss bullish than those affecting corn, the 
ysible oats supply of the country being 
astily greater than a year ago. Rye is 
steady, and barley is evidently on a firm 
pasis, With malting barley selling at 68 to 

ji cents per bushel and feed barley at 58 
to 63 cents. No. 2 rye is selling around 
"4 cents and No. 3 at 64 cents. No. 2 
slow corn sells around 75% to 76 cents, 
‘and recent sales of September wheat have 
pen made around 89 cents. Primary re- 
eipts of wheat continue on a generous 
eale, and stocks in Minneapolis and Du- 
juth are piling up most of the time. 

There will be enough potatoes to sup- 
ply the demand, according to a late spe- 
cial report by the department of agricul- 
ture, there being a record-breaking crop 
in Maine, while Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and North Dakota have normal 
crops. Potatoes are selling in the Chi- 
ago market at 85 to 95 cents per bushel 
Eegs are bringing 23144 to 24 cents per 
@zen for the best offerings, and sales are 
made of creamery butter at 244 to 31 
cents per pound for inferior to prime lots, 
while dai butter brings 25% to 28 cents 
for desi le consignments, with sales of 
packing stock at 22% to 23 cents. Ameri- 
can cheese sells at 16 cenis per pound. 
seed is selling at $4.00 to $5.40 
pounds, clover seed at $9.00 to 

100 pounds and flax seed at 
1614 per bushel. 
rices have been given further 
ently on account of extremely 
ctions in the receipts at a time 
general demand was certainly 
eably smaller in volume. The 
of the beef steers have been 
scales at a range of from 
£9.15, with the commoner light 
going at $7.10 to $8.25 and the 
heeves at $9.00 to $9.30. Medium 

rs brought $8.30 to $8.70 and 

s $8.75 and over, with desirable 

taken at $8.65 to $9.30, some 

7 to 822-pound steers fetching 
figh prices for corn are tending to 
lers of cattle to cash them in 
an they would under other cir- 
The best beeves are hailing 
from Illinois, Iowa and Missouri. 
ks stockmen were hanging on to 
ell matured cattie in expectation 
prices late in September, and the 
good advances started in many 

The proportion of choice heavy 
rs and fat yearlings of the better 
‘ass Was unexpectedly large by the mid- 
last week, but there was a ready 

them at high prices that madc 
well satisfied. Killers showed 
ial appreciation of the little fat cat- 
use consumers demand much more 
sized cuts of beef than the heav- 

Butchering lots of cows and 
ttifers had a good outlet at prices rang- 
hg from $4.90 to $8.25 and a few heifers 
fling up to $8.75. Canners sold at $3.25 
, cutters at $4.15 to $4.85 and bulls 
' to $8.00. The trade in stockers 
feeders was restricted by the inade- 
fferings and consequently advanc- 
es, with stockers going at $5.50 to 
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ind feeders at $6.75 to $8.00, al- 
thoug very few feeders were prime 
f20ugh in quality to bring over $7.75. The 
Meager offerings of calves made a great 


n prices, especially for choice light- 
vealers, and calf sales took place 
way from $5.50 to $12.00 per 100 

according to quality. Western 
cattle were in limited supply and 





joined in the general advance, steers going 
at $6.35 to $8.20. Very few feeders were 
found in the offerings from the range 
country. Milkers and springers had a fair 
sale on the basis of $50.00 to $100 per 
head, with backward cows poor sellers. 

Hogs have been marketed from most 
feeding districts of the country recently 
with a great deal of freedom, and un- 
questionably a large part of the free 
movement was entirely attributable to the 
rapid extension of swine sickness in Iowa, 
South Dakota and several other states. 
Sick pigs kept coming on the market in 
liberal numbers, and the proportion of 
pigs received was unusually large, leading 
to some sharp breaks in prices for pigs on 
days when choice lots of hogs adapted for 
the eastern shipping trade were either 
firm or even advancing in price The 
range of prices for hogs has continued 
extremely wide, as is so apt to be the case 
at this time of the year, and the com- 
paratively large call for prime light and 
medium weight butchering hogs for ship- 
ping to eastern packing points resulted in 
such offerings going at a liberal premium 
over prices paid for ordinary city pack@g 
droves of swine. Certainly, no complaint 
could be made justifiably by owners of 
choice corn-fed hogs with the prices ob- 
tained, the best consignments of light 
barrows selling around the $9.00 mark 
for several days. The average weight of 
the hogs marketed has increased to 231 
pounds, being heavier than a week earlier. 
Western slaughtering operations by pack- 
ers are on a comparatively large scale, 
with recent packing in western points ag- 
gregating 424,000 hogs in a week, compar- 
ing with 330,000 a year ago, while total 
slaughtering from the first of last March 
foots up 13,611.000 hogs, comparing with 
12,945,000 for the corresponding period of 
1912. Prices for provisions are ruling ex- 
tremely high, but their consumption is 
not falling off perceptibly, while fresh pork 
sales are still extremely large in volume 
in most parts of the country. 

Last week the hog receipts failed to 
come up to anywhere near the liberal sup- 
plies of recent weeks, and some sharp 
advances in prices took place as a result, 
the outside eastern buying competition 
forcing local packers to make higher bids. 
Hogs sold for $7.85 to $9.%, stags at $8.25 
to $8.75, boars at $2.00 to $3.00 and pigs at 
$6.00 to $8.25. The government has issued 
orders compélling boars and recently cas- 
trated stags to go to the grease tanks. 

Lambs and sheep have been rushed to 
market in overwhelming numbers, lambs 
especially, and it seems surprising that 
declines in prices were not greater than 
they were. On Monday of last week 57,605 
head were received, and at least three- 
fourths of the offerings were lambs from 
the ranges and middie western farms of 
the country. The Monday receipts proved 
to be the largest for any day since the 
opening of the range shipping season, the 
greater part coming from the range coun- 
try, including eighteen double decks of 
Nevada lambs consigned direct to Swift & 
Co. The feeder ends on some shipments 
were conspicuous, but the big end of the 
supplies offered was of fair to strictly 
killing class. Feeding lambs have con- 
tinued to meet with an extremely liberal 
demand, with particularly large buying 
orders from Michigan and Ohio. The bulk 
of the range lamb supply hailed from Ida- 
ho and Montana, but Nevada and Wash- 
ington were well represented. The ranges 
also contributed fair supplies of yearlings 
and sheep, and there was some showing of 
breeding ewes, the demand for which was 
larger than heretofore, yearling breeders 
from the range country going for $5.00 to 
$5.75 per 100 pounds, while native breed- 
ers brought $4.75 to $5.25, these being 
three and two-year-olds. Grass has been 
good on the range this year, and the lamb 
crop encountered favorable conditions for 
developing. Prices are remunerative to 
owners, and mutton instead of wool is the 
principal paying product of western flock- 
masters. The present heavy runs of range 
flocks to Chicago and Omaha are expect- 
ed to continue for six weeks or longer. 
tecent sales were made of lambs at $5.50 
to $7.50, yearlings at $4.75 to $5.75, wethers 
at $4.00 to $4.80, ewes at $2.50 to $4.40 and 
bucks at $3.00 to $3.50. Feeders paid $5.50 
to $6.65 for range lambs and $4.75 to $5.50 
for range yearling wethers. 

Horses are in better general demand 
than a few weeks ago, the best call being 
for the choicer class of business horses, 
which are going at well maintained prices. 
The commoner horses sold at $85.00 to 
$125.00 per head and the better class of 
heavy drafters at $275 to $350, while the 
lighter chunks that tipped the scales at 
1,250 to 1,350 pounds were salable at $185 
to $250. Livery pairs were salable at $250 
to $350. W. 





GET THE CATALOGUE. 


Half information is often as unsatis- 
factory as no information, and many ad- 


vertisements can not do justice to the 
article advertised because of limited 
space. If you are interested in anything 


advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer, write the 
advertiser for his catalogue or book of 
information. In writing. however, be sure 
to use the correct address. It will well 
be worth your effort, for most of these 
books are of cnsiderable interest and in- 
formation, as well as advertising the man- 
ufacturer’s business, 





Additional Field Notes 


A BOOK ON AUTOMOBILES. 

The Haynes Automobile Company, 0: 43 
Main St., Kokomo, Ind., have issued a 
booklet on automobiles, entitled “‘The 
Complete Motorist.’’ The book is by Mr. 
Edward Haynes, and tells how an auto- 
mobile is built, how it should be taken 
care of to get the best results, with the 
least cost, and gives full information with 
regard to Haynes cars. The Haynes i$ 
one of the oldest automobiles manufac- 
tured, in fact it is said to be America’s 
first car, and an illustration of the first 
car and the present up-to-date Haynes 
will be found in the Haynes Company ad- 
vertisement on page 1315. They will be 
glad to send the booklet above referred to, 
and likewise the name of their dealer, so 
that you can call and see the new 1914 
Haynes, with Vulcan electric gear shift, 
electric starter, lighting system, and many 
other desirable features. The Haynes 
Company will deem it a favor if readers 
of Wallaces’ Farmer interested in buying 
a motor car this year will give them the 
opportunity of telling them about the 
Haynes. A postal card or letter request 
will bring the booklet above referred to, 
and if there is any special information 
you would like with regard to the Haynes, 
just write them, and they will be glad 
to supply it. 





BUY A GOOD KITCHEN RANGE. 

The farm family which does not have a 
thoroughly satisfactory kitchen range 
should buy one at once. Four types of 
kitchen ranges made by the Majestic Mfg. 
Co., and which have proved thoroughly 
satisfactory in thousands of farm homes, 
are illustrated in the Majestic advertise- 
ment on page 1315, and our readers can 
get a complete booklet telling about the 
famous Majestic ranges by writing the 
Majestic Mfg. Co., Dept. 14, St. Louis, Mo. 
They call particular attention in their 
advertisement to the fact that the Majes- 
tic is made of malleable and charcoal 
iron, that it is a perfect baker, a fuel 
saver, and that it will outwear three ordi- 
nary ranges. It also has an all copper 
reservoir and other features, which make 
for long wear, and satisfactory service. 
An interesting booklet entitled “Range 
Comparison” has been issued by the Ma- 
jestic Mfg. Co., and they will deem it a 
favor if Wallaces’ Farmer readers will 
write them a postal card or letter request 
therefor. A Majestic dealer can furnish 
you with any size or style range desired, 
either with or without legs, with large 
hot water reservoir or small hot water 
reservoir—in short, just as you want a 
range. Send for the catalogue. 





ROPP’S COMMERCIAL CALCULATOR. 


This little booklet is well known to our 
readers, as it will give you the answer to 
any problem that arises on the farm. It 
will tell the interest you should pay on 
any given sum at any rate of interest for 
any length of time. It will tell you the 
number of bushels of grain in any sized 
bin, what you receive for it at any price 
at which you sell it. It will tell you the 
number of tons of hay in a mow if you 
get the dimensions thereof—in short, it 
enables you to do quickly the calculating 
that is necessary on the farm. This book- 
let is so well known to our readers as to 
hardly need much comment. The Key- 
stone Steel & Wire Co., 1228 Industrial St., 
Peoria, lll, are sending a copy of Ropp’s 
new calculator to Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers who write them for particulars about 
their well known Square Deal fence. This 
fence has the Square Deal lock which 
grips the stay wires above and below each 
strand wire, making the fence very sub- 
stantial and preventing sagging ‘or bag- 
ging. An excellent idea of this Square 
Deal lock, and also of the Square Deal 
fence itself can be gained from the illus- 
tration in their advertisement. They will 
deem it a favor if Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers will ask for the Ropp Calculator, and 
also for the interesting literature with 
reference to Square Deal fence which they 
have issued. A postal card or letter re- 
quest will bring it by return mail. 


BUY TRADE MARKED GOODS. 

There is an advantage to the consumer 
in buying trade marked goods. The manu- 
facturer who places a trade mark on goods 
knows that he must make a good article or 
else the trade mark will be his ruination 
instead of a benefit. On the other hand, if 
he does make a thoroughly reliable piece 
of goods, the trade mark helps materially, 
as it is a standing advertisement of qual- 
ity. A trade marked product in rubber 
boots are the Woonsocket Rubber Boots, 
and the elephant head which is repro- 
duced in the advertisement of the manu- 
facturers, the Woonsocket Rubber Com- 
pany, Woonsocket, R. I., on page 1317, is 
the trade mark put on all of their boots. 
They point out that it means their boots 
are made of the best grade of fine para 
rubber, that they are made of extra strong 
duck, reinforced at every point, and that 
these features mean satisfactory wear and 
service. The illustration of the boot in 
their advertisement will give our readers 
an excellent idea thereof, but if they 
would like to know more about it, they 
can see the boot itself at their dealer's, 
and they can secure full information by 
writing the Woonsocket Rubber Com- 
pany, Woonsocket, R. I. 


SAMPLES OF SUIT MATERIALS FREE. 


The women folks on the farm who are 
interested in buying new clothes this fall 
should write the National Cloak & Suit 
Co., of 200 W. 24th St., New York City, 
for the free samples of materials, which 
they send on request. The National Cloak 
& Suit Co. have made a specialty of sell- 
ing by mail, prepaying the express charges 
or postage on anything they send out, and 
guaranteeing absolutely the garments 
sold. In their special advertisement on 
page 1313, they call particular attention 
to the style book which is now ready for 
mailing, and for the convenience of those 
who desire it, they have placed a coupon 
in their advertisement, and ail that is nec- 
essary is to fill out this coupon, and place 
it in an envelope or to reproduce it on a 











postal card, and you will receive the 
National Fall Style Book by return mail. 
If you want sampies of materials for 
tailored suits, mention it. The coupon 
provides a blank for this purpose. Prices 
on women’s and children’s dresses, coats, 
etc., are quoted in their advertisement on 
page 1318 and as will be noted the Na- 
tional folks handle absolutely everything 
in the line of women’s wear, not only 
dresses, cloaks and suits, but underwear, 
hosiery, scarfs, veils, gloves, leather 
goods—in short everything in women’s, 
boys’ and misses’ and children's wearing 
apparel. They are an old established firm, 
and are thoroughly reliable. 





SUNSHINE CRACKERS. 

A company that has built up a splendid 
reputation for their products is the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., manufacturers of 
Sunshine L-W soda crackers. They are 
put up in a special package, this package 
being illustrated in the Loose-Wiles adver- 
tisement on page 1321, and the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co. will appreciate it if our 
readers will make it a point to ask for 
their Sunshine crackers the next time they 
buy. They point out that they are crisp, 
fresh, flaky, delicious, and the saving in 
the big family package is worth while. 
The package sells at 25 cents for the big 
size, at your dealer’s, and the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co. will appreciate Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers asking for their product. 





THE WONDERLAND OF TRINIDAD. 

We acknowledge receipt from the Bar- 
ber Asphalt Paving Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., of a very interesting and instructive 
booklet under the above title. It tells 
about the Island of Trinidad, giving a 
oumber of illustrations, and the product, 
Lake Trinidad asphalt. which has made it 
famous. A panoramic view of Trinidad 
asphalt lake is given, this lake occupying 
a bowl-like depression in area abvut 114 
acres, bordered by tow hills. Tho surface 
is dotted with clumps of trees and bushes, 
broken by irregular pools of surface wa- 
ter. In the background to the left is a 
part of the Barber Asphalt refinery which 
extends from the hilltops to the edge of 
the lake. The booklet describes the proc- 
ess of refining, and it will be very inter- 
esting to a good many of our readers. 
Trinidad asphalt is used in the manufac- 
ture of Genasco roofing, a product of the 
Barber Asphalt Paving Company. 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING 
BY MAIL. 


Some idea of the very reasonable prices 
at which they sell ladies’ and children’s 
clothing of all kinds by mail, and also 
boys’ and young men’s clothing, can be 
gained by referring to the advertisement 
of Philipsborn on page 1320. In this ad- 
vertisement Philipsborn calls attention to 
the interesting catalogue which they have 
issued. This catalogue describes in full 
the various things they offer, and giving 
the price thereof. They guarantee satis- 
faction on all goods bought of them, or 
the purchaser’s money will be refunded. 
They pay express or mailing charges on 
everything bought. A postal card or let- 
ter request to Philipsborn, Dept. 28, N. W. 
corner of Van Buren and Peoria St., Chi- 
cago, IiL, will bring their illustrated com- 
nag catalogue by return mail. Write 
or it. 





A BOOK ABOUT MONTANA, 

For the convenience of those who desire 
to obtain information with regard to the 
land opportunities there are in Montana, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 
whose new transcontinental line crosses 
this great state, have issued a_ booklet 
under the title of ‘““Montana” and it will 
be sent on request to Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers who mention the paper. They call 
attention to the fact in their advertise- 
ment on page 1222 that there are millions 
of acres of fertile government lands. that 
may be homesteaded, and that they make 
low round trip homeseekers’ excursion 
rates on the first and third Tuesdays of 
every month, to those who desire to 
out and look these lands over. A copy 
of the booklet can be had by addressing 
yeorge B. Haynes. General Passenger 
Agent, C., M. & St. P. Ry., Chicago, Ill., or 


O. FE. Shaner, Immigration Agent, 750 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
CORN CRIB PLANS FREE. 
The Portable Elevator Mfg. Co., of 138 


McClun St., Bloomington, Ill., makers of 
the well known Little Giant portable ele- 
vators and dumps, call particular atten- 
tion to the book of crib plans which they 
are sending out free to those who want to 


remodel their present cribs, or to build 
new ones. They will be glad to send this 
book to any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 


interested. It will prove particularly val- 
uable to those who contemplate the put- 
ting in of a portable dump and elevator 
this year, and it shows how to build to the 
best advantage. The portable elevator 
and dump, by the way, makes the best 
kind of an investment, as it saves the 
hardest of work, at a time when labor 
counts most. 


RELIABLE PAINTS AND VARNISHES. 

At this time of the year, a good many 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer are inter- 
ested in painting, and we call their atten- 
tion to the fact that if they ask for Sher- 
win-Williams paints, that they can be as- 


sured of getting thoroughiy satisfactory 
products. The Sherwin-Williams Co., of 
692 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio, the 
manufacturers of these paints, make a 
paint and a varnish for every purpose. 
If it is a good barn paint you want, you 


can get it in the Sherwin-Williams paints. 
If it is paint for interior work you can 
get a satisfactory paint They have is- 
sued a booklet entitled “‘Paints and Var- 
nishes for the Farm’’ which not only tells 
about their paints, but gives practical and 
helpful hints on painting, and the best way 


to do it. Either a postal card or letter 
request will bring this interesting little 
booklet by return mail. All requests 


should be addressed to the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company, 694 Canal Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 
SHORT-HORNS. 
10—Frank T. Pemberton, Iowa Falls, 


Altona, Ill. 
Aurelia, Iowa. 


Oct. 


J. McMasters, 
T. W. Hartigan, 
Dispersion sale. 
Oct. 16—R. W. Botts, Plymouth, IIl. 
Oct. 16—John Cash, Jr., Parnell, 
sale at Wi liamsburg, lowa. 
rect. 16—F. W. Akers, Laurel, 
ict. 21—C. J. fol Cold, seriin, 
et. 22—McNiff Bros., Luverne, 
Alex. Mitchell, Jasper, Minn.; 
Jasper. 

On —Wm. Mundy 
Wa shta, lowa. 
Oct. 30—J. A. Kilgour, A. W. Book and 
Matthews Bros Sale at Sterling, II. 
Dec. 9—J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ia. 
Dec. 10—C. A. Oldson, Wall Lake, Iowa. 
lec. 16-17—C. A. Saunders, Manilla, lowa 

Sale at South Omaha 
Jvec. 18—Geo. M. Vader, Churdan, Iowa. 
Jan. 16—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 
Jan. 23—Geo. E. Barkley, Sioux Falls, 
Feb. 19—J. R. Ballard, Boone, Iowa. 
SHORT-HORNS AND POLANDS. 
s—J. M. Stewart, Ainsworth, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS. 
Oct. 16—Ingalls & Wilcox, Wyoming, Ia. 
Oct. : Cyrus Tow, Norway, lowa. 
Oct. 22—Matt Ginsbach, Hartford, S. D. 
Oct. 23—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 


Ss. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Oct. 1—J. R. Horswell, Estherville, Iowa. 
Oct. 16—Jno. Cash, Jr., Parnell, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS. 
Sept. 25—Petersen Bros., Cedar Falls, Ia. 


CATTLE, HOGS AND SHEEP, ALL 
BREED 


Iowa; 


Iowa. 
Iowa. 
Minn., and 
sale at 


and H. N. Harrison, 


S. D. 


Oct. 


Oct. 24—Dell Rapids Improved Live Stock 
Breeders’ Assn., Dell Rapids, S. D. 
PERCHERONS. 

t.10—Frank T. Pemberton, Iowa Falls, 


lowa. 
SHIRES. 
-Trumans’ /J’ioneer 
ushnell, 
POLAND CHINAS. 
Oct. 4—Frank Rainier, Logan, Iowa. 
ret »—J. M. Sheehan, Stuart, Iowa. 
Oct. T—H. A. Wessels, Cromwell, Iowa. 
Oct Frank T. Pemberton, lowa Falls, 
lowa. 
Oct. 13—R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, 
ret i ie (Casse La Harpe, Ill 
Oct Grooters, Boyden, Iowa 
Oct } ’. Akers, Laurel, lowa 
Oct. 23—Ida Rogness, Hills, Minn. 
Jan —E. Gritters, Perkins, Iowa. 
Jan Mrs. Peter Ellerbroek & 
She idon, lowa. 
‘an. 22—Henry Bros., 
Jan. 23—E. E Farver, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 
fee cE. C. Fores lowa 
Harry Uittenbogaard, Archer, Ia. 
A. 2D Dunlap, Iowa. 
Rogness, Hills, Minn. 
Lan} am, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Giasier, St. James, Minn. 
9—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
10—Henry Dorr, Remsen, Iowa. 
13—Frank Rainier, Logan, Iowa. 
16—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa 
17—G. J. Bloemendaal, Alton, Iowa. 
18—Wm. Grooters, Boyden, Iowa. 
21—J. T. Molloy, Albion, Iowa 
R. Blake, Dailas Center, Iowa. 
. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 
uebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
3 E. Handley, Carroll, 
Oct. ' ‘.. M. Stout, Rose Hill, Towa 
Oct. 21—M. J. De Wolf, Letcher, S. D. 
Oct. 22—Matt Ginsbach, Hartford, S. D. 
Oct. 23—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 


S. D. 
Jan. 13—A. J. & L. L. De young, Sheldon 
Shanks, 


LDe« Stud Farm, 
B 


lowa. 


Sons, 
Sheldon, Iowa 
iles, 


Jones, 


J. M. 


Towa. 


lowa. 


Jan.14—W. N. 


Minn. 

Jan. 15—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 

Jan. 19—A. J. Leech, Luverne, Minn. 

Jan Peter Jacobs, Kanaranzi, Minn. 

Jan. % %. (. Veenker, George, [owa. 

Jan. 22—C. A. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa. 

Jan. 23—Geo. FE. Barkley, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Jan Henry Wegter, Sheldon, Iowa. 

E. FE. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 

E. Walden, Washta, Iowa. 

Graham Bros., Cherokee, lowa. 

5—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 
6—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 

b. 10—M. E. Merfeld & Son, Greene, Ta. 
11—L. E. Shorter, Shell Rock, Iowa. 
11—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D 

.12—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, Ia. 

CHESTER WHITES. 

. Young, Ankeny, Iowa. 

. H. Stewart, Dickens, Iowa. 

3—G. H. Tutt, Marathon, Iowa. 
25—John F. Holst, Jr., Denison, Ia. 
HAMPSHIRES. 

ay aay tg Messenger, Keswick, Ia. 

A, Brook, Washington, Iowa. 
SHROPSHIRES. 


—Matt Ginsbach, Hartford, S. 


Worthington, 





Special Netice = Adweniours 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring clase- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go te 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue 


FIELD NOTES. 


Bird-proof barn door 
tised by the Louden 
of 324 Broadway, F: on page 
1328 The Louden Company make a 
cialty of all kinds of barn equipment. 

Frank Roberts, of Dexter. Towa, whose 
sale was scheduled tor October 14th, 
writes us that he has decided to post- 
pone the sale for about thirty days. He 

all well, but 








hangers are adver- 


Company, 


spe- 


advises us that his hogs are 





that there is so much sickness in the 
country that he has decided to put the 
sale off. The exact date of the sale will 
be announced later. 


George Evarts, of Audubon, Iowa, is ad- 
vertising a good lot of Duroc Jersey fall 
and spring boars that have been immuned. 
The breeding is choice, and the prices are 
very moderate. Vrite Mr. Evarts for 
particulars, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Ingalls & Wilcox, Wyoming, Iowa, will 
close out their herd of registered Hereford 
cattle, October 16th. It is a well-bred, 
useful offering, numbering some _ sixty 
head. Watch for particulars next week, 
and write now for the sale catalogue. 


A good offering of Short-horn cattle 
will be sold at public sale by C. J. C. Cold, 
of Berlin, Iowa, on October 21st. Our 
readers desiring to buy good Short-horns 
should make memorandum of this date, 
and watch the issues just preceding for 
full information. Don't overlook this 
sale. 

Remember J. M. Sheehan's 
Poland sale, at Stuart, lowa, next week, 
Friday, October 3d. It is largely a King 
Wonder offering, King Wonder, now two 
years old, being Mr. Sheehan's great son 
of old A Wonder. The offering numbers 
some seventy head, particulars of which 
were given last week Vrite for the cat- 
alogue, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 

G. H. George, of Monticello, Iowa, is 
now offering some exceptionally good 
young Short-horn bulls for sale, of the 
best of Scotch breeding. Write him if 
interested in buying a high-class herd 
header, or he will be pleased to have you 
make him a visit at his fine home. He 
is nicely located, just a mile from town. 
Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 

Clayton Messenger, Keswick, Iowa, will 
sel] seventy-five Hampshire boars at pub- 
lic auction, October 14th. Mr. Messenger 
is one of the most successful breeders and 
exhibitors of Hampshires in the business. 
His herd boar, Messenger Boy, has never 
been defeated, and the offering is largely 
a Messenger Boy offering. Watch for par- 
ticulars next week, and write for the sale 
catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 

Messrs. Ruebel 
breeders of big 
port inquiry as 
that they 
Farmer a 


big type 


Bros., of Marathon, Ia., 
type Poland Chinas, re- 
being good for boars, and 
recently sold through Wallaces’ 
March pig to Mr. Fred Marker, 
of Triumph, Minn; also one went to M. F 
©'Hern, of Barnum, lowa, besides several 
vere sold to nearby customers. Messrs. 
Khuebel have a large herd and also a good 
herd. The herd some time ago passed 

rough a successful treatment of immu- 
nization by the use of the simultaneous 
method, Note the change in their copy, 
which will be out next week. 

Corn cribs made of vitrified hollow tile 
are now advertised by the Adel Clay 
Products Co., Dept. 5, Adel, Iowa. An 
excellent idea of this crib can be gained 
from the illustration in their advertise- 
ment on page 1517, and they will be very 
giad to have Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
rite them if interested in putting up a 
corn crib this season. They point out that 
the Adel vitrified crib is cheaper than 
wood, and stronger, better and more dur- 
able They ask an opportunity to give 
their claims therefor. The mention of 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing them will 
be appreciated. 

Dairy Short-horns are 
L. Cobb & Son, of Independence, Iowa, in 
this issue. We acknowledge receipt of 
some very interesting pictures of individ- 
uals of their herd. They advise us that 
they have choice animals of both sexes 
for sale, including the young bull from 
Wild Ewes Duchess, who has a record of 
9.467 pounds of milk, and 410 pounds of 
butter, in ten months They have issued 
a catalogue giving information concern- 
ing their herd, and they will be glad to 
send a copy thereof to Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers, and also to answer any questions 
they may desire to ask with regard to 
their herd, and the cattle they offer. Note 
the advertisement in this issue, and men- 
tion th paper when writing. 

Mr. Grant Lynn, of Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
recently sold to Mr. R. J. Matheson, of 
rs adbrook, lowa, a Duroc Jersey fall boar 

it was a member of his young herd 
bh ed by exhibitor at Des Moines this year. 
Mr. Matheson places this boar at the head 
of his pure-bred herd. At the recent 
Interstate Fair, held at Sioux City, Mr. 
Lynn won seven prizes on his Durocs. 
There were three firsts, one second, two 
thirds, and one fourth. The firsts were 
won on get of sire, young herd and young 
herd bred by exhibitor. Get of sire was 
won on that of Evergreen Prince, and Mr. 
Lynn has boars of both spring and fall 
far row to offer, sired by this hog, includ- 
ing the fall boar that headed the first 
prize young herd. and that won third in 
open class. Note Mr. Lynn's card in this 
issue, and write him if wanting a good 
boar. 

In starting his 
ter Whites, B. 
& Sons. Farmington, 
have as good or better 
vear than ever before. 
bred for bone and _ size, with quality, 
having the range of the farm with free 
access to tankage, and just enough corn 
to give them quality. They are in the 
best breeding condition, but not fat. They 
were farrowed in March, April and May. 
and will weigh from 125 to 240 pounds. We 
will be pleased to have anyone wishing ¢ 
good boar to write us, describing j 
what they want, and if we fail to fill 
description, all we ask is that they return 
the boar to us at our expense. We be- 
lieve this is a fair proposition. We will 
send catalogue giving full description of 
our herd on request.”’ 

L. L. Woods, Grinnell, Iowa, is now of- 
fering Duroc Jersey boars for sale, sired 
by Commodore Chief and Col. Crimson 
Wonder, the latter hog of Crimson Won- 
der and Colonel breeding, being a good 
son of Smith’s Crimson Wonder, and out 
of a Royal Colonel dam. Commodore Chief 
is a son of Iowa Model, a grand champion 
winner for Mark Eddy at the St. Joseph 
Interstate Fair, Through these sires Mr. 


advertised by H. 


advertisement of Ches- 
Bover, of B. M. Boyer 
Iowa, writes: “We 
boars to offer this 

They have been 





Woods not only gets prize winning blood, 
but he also gets lots of size of the right 
type and quality. lowa Model is a large 
hog of splendid type, as is Royal Colonel, 
and Smith’s Crimson Wonder. The twa 
last named hogs are the well known herd 
boars at the head of J. E. Smith's good 
herd, and Col. Crimson Wonder is out of 
one of the top sows in Mr. Smith's sale. 
The pigs Mr. Woods is advertising are 
mostly of April farrow. They are not fat, 
but are of the lengthy type that develop 
good size. Their dams are mostly by J. 
A.’s Chief, Smith's Crimson Wonder, and 
Muncie Chief. See ad, and write Mr. 
Woods if interested in buying. Mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
CLOSING OUT ANGUS SALE. 

It is important that those interested in 
Angus cattle keep in mind the closing out 
sale of Mr. J. R. Horswell, at Estherville, 
Iowa, October ist. The herd is made up 
of highly bred cattle of the Blackbird, 
Erica, Pride and Queen Mother families 
mainly. The Blackbirds number twenty 
head, or more than any other one family. 
Kighteen lots are sons and daughters of 
the herd bull, Black Ensign. Besides, a 
number of the calves at foot will be sired 
by him. There is evidence in these of the 
advantage and profit to be gained by the 
use of a really good bull. Black Ensign is 
one of Black Woodlawn’s best sons. He is 
also one of his youngest son. He was a 
winner at both the Iowa State Fair and at 
the International. If he lands in proper 
hands, we predict for him a great reputa- 
tion as a breeding bull. Brookside Queen 
Ito, a five-year-old, is no doubt one of the 
youngest daughters of Imp. Prince Ito, the 
Highland Society champion. Her dam, 
queen of Cherokee 6th, by Woodlawn 
Blackbird Lad, was winner of first place 
at the Iowa State Fair as a senior calf, 
and sold publicly for over $300. She comes 
from the North Oaks herd through Wm. 
Miller, and has a ; of Gay Blackbird 
in her pedigree. is truly one of the 
most desirable Queen Mother cows to be 
offered. Brookside Queen Ito has two 
daughters in the sale by Black Ensign 
and sells with cow calf at foot by same 
bull, and is re-bred to him. Some very 
attractive Ericas are listed, among them 
Imp. Eulima 15th, by Lord Sirder of 
Advie, with a bull calf at foot; Enchant- 
ress 11th, by the champion Prince Ito 2d; 
Glenmere Erica 2d, by Morning Star 2d, 
and three of her daughters, two of which 
are by Black Ensign and one by Khar- 
toum of Quietdale. The above are all of 
the Trojan _ tribe. A great string of 
Prides are included, among hich are 
three imported cows, their descendants, 
and a number of the K Pride branch; 
also the show cow, Priscilla of Inverness, 
by the prize winning FEqualize, and out 
of Imp. Pride of Langshott 2d. The lat- 
ter sells with bull calf at foot There 
are also a number of real typy young 
bulls of herd heading character. It would 
seem that the time was opportune for 
investment in the class of cattle such as 
Mr. Horswell is selling. They are bred 
right and have been cared for in a man- 
ner to insure them being most prolific. 
As grade cattle are selling at out-of-sight 
prices, the little extra it will take to se- 
cure those Mr. Horswell is selling should 
appeal to thoughtful farmers. Note the 
final announcement in this issue, and ask 
for the catalogue at once if you haven't 
already done so. 


HANDLEY’S DUROC SALE. 

Again we wish to call the attention of 
our readers in need of Duroc Jersey breed- 
ing stock to Mr. E. E. Handley’s sale, at 
Carroll, Iowa, October 3d. He is selling 
twenty-five young boars of early spring 
farrow, Well grown and of excellent form, 
and ten sows and gilts. As stated in our 
last issue, the champion, Frankford K., 
represents the greater part of the offer- 
ing. The sixteen boars by him are out of 
sows as follows: Three are out of the 
very large sow, J. W.’s Lady Notcher, by 
lowa Notcher; four are out of daughters 
of the 1,000-pound Col. Sensation; five are 
out of Carroll Beauty and Carroll Beauty 
2d, they being by the Ohio Chief boar, 
Clovercroft Chief, and their dam was by 
Col. Sensation; the other is out of a 
daughter of Mr. Handley’s former herd 
boar, Long John. There is one by Edge- 
wood Special (by C. H.’s Special) and out 
of Octavia Hill 6th, one of the Brighton 
Farm matrons. In sows there will be a 
few gilts of January farrow sired by 
Frankford K., one or two tried sows, and a 
fall yearling sired by Crimson Chief Again 
and out of a full Sister to Col. Sensation. 
Everything listed is desirable. Mr. Hand- 
ley has An A No. 1 herd, with large scale 
and composed of the best of blood lines. 
He cares for his herd in a most practical 
way, giving plenty of range and nitrogen- 
ous feeds, whieh is the best assurance of 
results to the buyer. Note the final an- 
nouncement in this issue. 


ELK GROVE POLAND CHINA SALE. 

A safe place to buy Poland Chinas of 
the big type will be at Mr. Frank Rainier’s 
sale, which will take place at Logan, Ia., 
October 4th. Mr. Rainier’s herd passed 
through the cholera, is well and sound to- 
day, and has been for several months. Mr. 
Rainier is a progressive hog breeder, as 
well as a most successful breeder of 
Shropshires. His Poland Chinas receive 
his personal attention, and by his experi- 
ence and the use of such boars as Chief 
Price Again, Monarch Chief, Long Chief, 
and Big Wonder, a herd has been esiab- 
lished at Elk Grove Farm that ranks with 
the best. The present offering is largely 
the blood of the above boars, with that 
of Mabel’s Wonder added. Mabel’s Won- 
der is perhaps the largest boar that ever 
won first place at the Iowa State Fair. In 
1912, when he was awarded the blue at 
that fair. he weighed over $00 pounds. 
Numbers 4 to 9 inclusive form a litter by 
Chief Price Again and out of a Monarch 
Chief dam, grand-dam being by Mam- 
moth Chief. This is very classy breeding, 
and the pigs are good; four boars and two 
sows. Numbers 10 and 11 are by same 
sire, and out of one of Mr. Rainier’s best 
sows, Beauty Surprise. by Big Chief, sec- 
ond dam by Rock Valley Chief. They are 
big boned, lengthy hogs. Their dam is in 
the sale also, and has litter by Chief Price 
Again, Two splendid gilts by Chief Price 





Again are out of Elk 

A Wonder. To appre: 
gress which Mr. Rainie; 
by individuality, it is » 
one of his catalogues. | 
get of Big Wonder, out 
4th dams; the get of Lun, 
Big Wonder dams; th. 
Wonder, out of Mast 
the get of Chief Price 
Price Jr. dams, and ya 
binations. Don't neg 
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REGISTERED STOCK SALE. 


Mr. Frank T. Pembert of Ik 
Iowa, will hold a dispersj.; Wa Falig 
horns, Percherons and }.\\a; “are Of Sh 
October 1t0h. On account of t} Chinas , 
his wife, Mr. Pembertor 1¢ death 
his herds. Sale will take 
farm, near town, and , 
o'clock a. m., The She 
forty-nine head, including ; 
and of which number 1} rty 
Scotch. The Percherons in lude the are 
horse, Hihi, an imported ; a 
photo appears in the 
mares bred and believed 
foal to him, and three 
The mares will weigh fro; 
pounds each, and 
imported. They 
and four years 
color, and of Percheron tv) 
ported marés are three- 
were imported by Wm. A 
mosa, Iowa. Sixty Poland 
been catalogued, sale of w!} 
at ten a. m. There are 
boars and 33 fall sows 
Long Victor 190625. Five sg; 
Long Victor, Grand Chief an 
Chief. Four tried sows by 
son, Mastodon Wonder, 
sion and Long Victor, ar 
with litter at side sired by 
Jumbo, a son of Mouw’s B 
Big Bone. In blood lines the Poland 
Chinas are all of big breeding, and are 
lengthy and of a growthy nature jn pat 
nary breeding condition. Likewise, +, 
Shert-horns will be sold in their every. 
day clothes, but will give evidence ag ‘+, 
their usefulness. The half adver. 
tisement on another page this iss 
discloses a number of the pedigrees w 
are a fair sample of what Mr. Pembertsy 
is selling. It will be noted that quite g 
number are but a few_removes from the 
imported cow, Imp. Strowar Buttercup 
24th, and she is selling, together with her 
daughter and grand-daughter. The latter 
two are by Village Archer, a icely bred 
Scotch bull, bred and used by F. A. Schae. 
fer, of Estherville, Iowa and got by that 
splendid bull, Choice of A ers. Ask 
Mr. Pemberton for a catalogue, which 
gives particulars concerning each breed 
worth knowing. It is out and ready for 
distribution. When writin for same 
kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


STOUT’S DUROC JERSEY SALE, 
OCTOBER 9TH. 


Cc. M. Stout, of Rose Hill, In 
his annual fall sale of Duroc Jer 
and sows October 9th (not ¢ 
as originally claimed). Hi 
strong attractions for his br od 
ers and farmers in this offering, and it 
will be a good sale to patronize for good 
Duroc breeding stock of strictly 
bereding. The blood of the great 
Chief, Advance, and _ other 
has been strong in this herd 
and the visitor can always find 
ceptionally fine brood sows in 
Mr. Stout has also made it a } 
the best of herd boars. <A year 
secured what was considered by 
and some others as being the best 
the noted Chief Select, paying $1 t 
lic sale for him. Part of the offering is 
sired by this good Chief Select hog. Oth- 
ers are by the noted Colone! Gano, Bes- 
sie’s Model and Crimson Dusty Critic. 
Bessie’s Model is a good breeding son of 
Model Chief, and is included in the sale 
His dam is Bessie D, by A¢ vance, breet- 
ing that has given the best of results in 
breeding herds and show rings, being the 
breeding of the noted grand champion 
Model Chief 2d. The Colonel Gano at- 
tractions in this offering include some 
herd headers that have been pronounced 
by some as the best Colone 
sold this fall. The offering nu 
head, comprising twenty spri 
twenty-five spring giits, three 
and the herd boar, Bessie’s 
good, thrifty condition and s} 
of quality. See ad, and write for 
catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ 


SIXTY BIG TYPE POLANDS AT AUC: 
TION, OCTOBER 7TH. 


A splendid offering of big ty} e 
China boars and sows will be si 
jth by H. A. Wessels, of Crom\ 
as advertised elsewhere in this 
Cromwell is the first station west 
ton, on the main line of the C 
railway, and the sale will be held 
Wessels farm, a mile south and a mi 
west of that place. The offering inclucts 
thirty spring males and twenty sprite 
gilts, that are a very nice, even_ lot, 3% 
was recently observed by the Wallaces 
Farmer representative who insp+ ted the 
offering. In building up his herd, Mr. 
Wessels visited some of the most noted 
big type herds and secured some choice 
sows. Among them is Black Lady. by Big 
X Nelson, and out of a dam by Gré at Pro : 
pect, by Long Prospect. This sow cost 
Mr. Wessels $97 at auction, and she_is 4 
very fine looking big type sow. Three 
boars and one sow out of her sp t 
are in this sale. The Hancher 
T’s Tecumseh, by the noted S 
der 2d, is another of the good br‘ 
represented in this sale by spring 
Another litter is out of the good 
Wonder, a sister to the herd boar, 
Chief, sired by Big Wonder, he by 
fellow P., bred by Peter Mouw. | -\ 
many of the spring pigs are sired 
Chief, who is one of the thick, des 
hammed big type hogs. and not t 
off the ground. The other spring P 
sired by Pawnee Bill (by Pawnee N* 
and some by Mastodon Wonder, all 
by the best of big tyge breeding. 
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ORN DISPERSION AND 
* SHOR POLANe CHINA SALE. 


t, of Ainsworth, Iowa, will 
erd of choice Scotch cattle 
vctober 8th, and will also 
«i of select Poland China 

on the same date. Mr. 
ely known throughout the 
very successful farmer and 
-class Poland Chinas and 
e. His friends rightfully 
| his sale the best of these 
the writer wishes to impress 
on our readers, that this of- 
is the best that Mr. Stew- 
for sale, it being the re- 
enty years of industrious, 
rt, and we are inclined to 
no sale this fall will contain 
t of Scotch matrons than he 
sale. Buyers will find them 


h wil] } fol size and scale, and also for 
‘ightee begin a “Short-horn characteristics, and 
I sired 2 l giso find as valuable breeding as the 
ng boars ned yerd book contains. No greater oppor- 


will be found this fall for those 
jing to add @ few valuable Scotch 
their herd. Nothing will be con- 
eliable producers in the best 
n for the buyer, as they have run 
season, and will be there 
sale day. The eight year- 
ted are an extraordinary lot 
afford most convincing evidence 
at they des end from the very best an- 
3 material is found among 
4 for any show when fitted. 

this important sale of 
Buyers will find the thirty 
boars and gilts a strictly 
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Pemberton lass lot, and in keeping with Mr. 
lat quite g rmer slaes. They have been 
s from the selected, and nothing but first-class spec- 
Buttere ‘mens are listed. He consigns the first 
"Pr With a prize gilt and futurity winner for gilt un- 
The latter ff der siX months at Des Moines, and many 
ther good ones. Write for his catalogue, 

and mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


WALDEN’S DUROCS. 


Mr. C. E. Walden, of Washta, Iowa, 
1150 spring pigs this year, all ex- 
( en being sired by his herd boar, Per- 
fect Model Ss. Of the seventy-five boars, 
ir. Walden selected but twenty-four for 















breeding purposes. We might add that as 
nany more could have been selected en- 
tre suitable for breeding use. The 
boars _ red are very thrifty, well de- 
veloped, and possess the characteristic 


Perfect Model S. is also be- 
He is a three-year-old boar 
weighing in moderate fiesh seven hun- 
dred pounds, is heavy boned, heavy in 
hams, has strong back, and is true in his 
lines. He is considered by Mr. Walden 
tobe the most uniform sire he ever owned. 
Of the 140 spring pigs on Mr. Walden’s 
fa sired by Perfect Model S., there is 
I but what is a credit to him. 
T wanting a tried sire will do well 
to look this boar up. Write Mr. Walden 
s per his card in this issue. 


CASSELL’S BIG TYPE SALE. 

R. M. Cassell will hold his annual sale 
of big type Poland Chinas in his new sale 
pavilion, adjoining ~La Harpe, Iill., on 

sda} October 14th. Mr. Cassell 
ake no little pride in his 1913 crop 
Poland Chinas. Few breeders can 
show so many large, lengthy boars and 
gilts as he can this year. His herd has 
been given the double treatment, and are 


Duroc type 


offered 















believed to be immune from cholera. They 
are now in fine conditien, and can not 
fai to satisfy the most critical buyers. 

has forty boars and thirty gilts sired 








A Wonder’s 


by differe 


nt boars, such as 
pecial, Long King’s Equal, and Smooth 
umbo, making it possible for breeders 
to obtain new blood in both boars and 
gilts. Mr. Cassell held one of the most 
successful sales last fell because he had 
what pleased the buyers when they saw 
them, and we wish to assure our readers 
will find the kind in his sale 
excepting in ages, as quite a 


_— 











few are of later farrow than last year. 
However, they are all from mature sows, 
strictly big type in scale, form and breed- 
ing. So, if you want something choice, 
send for his catalogue, and arrange to 
attend his sale on October 14th. Keep 
the date in mind, and when writing kind- 
ly mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


DE VAUL WINS PRIZES. 


Mr. C. A. De Vaul, of Inwood, Iowa, 
whose herd of Duroc Jerseys has gained 
much popularity in northwest Iowa and 
in South Dakota, made a good showing at 
the South Dakota State Fair, held at 
Huron recently. In all, his herd won 


fourteen prizes under Prof. Wilson Roe, 
as judge. There were four firsts, five 
seconds, four thirds and one fourth. The 


two herd boars, Royal Model and Happy 
Secret, each won second place. Happy 
Secret 2d won first in the senior pig class 
and was sold for an even $100. Mr. De 
Vaul won first on young herd, on young 
herd bred by exhibitor, and first on his 
aged sow, Belle Long. In the get of sire 
class, Mr. De Vaul won second and third 
on the get of Happy Secret and Royal 
Model, respectively. Mr. De Vaul has a 
good lot of boars to offer, sired by the 
above two boars, and his herd is strictly 
cholera immune. Write him for any in- 
formation desired, and you will receive 
prompt and courteous treatment. Mr. De 
Vaul’s card appears regularly in our ad- 
vertising columns. 


eit & fli POLAND 


Messrs. John Schmieder & Son, of Rem- 
sen, Iowa, are now offering a splendid lot 
of fall and spring boars sired by their 900 
pound champion, Blue Valley Chief, and 
others. The herd is cholera immune, hav- 
ing been successfully treated with the 
simultaneous method. As many of our 
readers know, Messrs. Schmieder have 
one of the leading herds of big type Po- 
land Chinas of the state. Their record 
at the Sioux City Interstate Fair for the 
past six years has fully demonstrated this 
fact. Just recently their herd made a 
good showing at the above named fair, 
winning twelve ribbons, which included 
champion sow, first on yearling sow, arid 
first on the get of Blue Valley Chief. In 
short, the whole twelve ribbons were won 
on Blue Valley Chief stuff. The third 
and fourth prize fall boars and the fourth 
prize under six months boar are for sale, 
and we wish to add that they are strictly 
first class and have ample size to suit the 
big type fancier. Read Messrs. Schmieder’s 
announcement in this issue, and write 
them. 


LEFEBURE’S BIG IMPORTATION. 


Henry Lefebure, on ianding in New 
York with his twentyeighth annual im- 
portation, writes us as follows: ‘‘By the 


time this issue reaches your readers, my 
twenty-eighth anygual importation of Bel- 
gian horses will arrive at Fairfax. It 
comprises 100 head—the largest importa- 
tion from Belgium this year. There are 
matched teams of Belgian fillies and 
twenty Pecrheron stallions. A large new 
barn, No. 7, is just finished for the fillies. 
The mares, fillies and colts fill the pas- 
ture. Horsemen are invited to look over 
the horses already at my farm, and like- 
wise the new importation.’” Mr. Lefe- 
bure’s reputation as a breeder and im- 
porte rof Belgians is too well known to 
need comment at our hands. His latest 
importation includes Percn rons also, and 
we believe will be of interest to a good 
many of Wallaces’ Farmer readers. 


FARM BUILDING PLANS. 


Eight sets of original architect’s plans 
for buildings on the farm can be had by 
writing the Southern Cypress Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Hibernia Bank Bidg., 
New Orleans, La. The plans comprise 
complete plans for large stock barns, for 
general purpose barns, for ‘‘Yankee’’ barn 
for 80-acre farm, double poultry house, 
double corn crib, hog house, silo, etc. The 
plans have been issued in very conven- 
ient form or in the shape of a little red 
booklet which can be put in the vest 
pocket if desired. It is called the Cypress 
Pocket Library, and this particular book- 
fet is Volume 20. A postal card request to 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation will bring the booklet by return 
mail, and whether our readers use these 
plans or not, they will get some valuable 
and helpful suggestions therefrom. The 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will be glad to give you full infor- 
mation concerning cypress, which they 
call ‘‘the wood eternal’, on account of its 


wonderful lasting qualities. 





TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 
os 
Young Shropshire Rams 
Out of tmngeet ram, Minton teeny hs 9 No. 324676. 


Price $20 each. Write 
CG. H. McMILLIN, ‘lohrvtie, lowa 


Recent Public Sales 


TYRRELL’S SHORT-HORN SALE. 

A goodly number of Short-horn breeders 
attended the public sale of Short-horn cat- 
tle, held by G. P. Tyrrell, September 19th, 
at his fine home, near Oxford Junction, 








Iowa. Not all were buyers, but with the A Cc ttl sansdiicsiin pam . 
local attendance, the big tent was well n 2 ead, consisting 0: 
filled. Prices, while not as high as had gus a e six bulls ranging in age 


from 8 to 27 months. Remainder heifers and cows 
with calves at foot. These cattle are of good breed- 
ing and in good flesh. For particulars write or come 
and see. Farm one mile from town. 
HANS JOHNSON, R. 2, No 2, 


Duroc Boars and Gilts 


been hoped for, were quite uniform, and 
the average was better than $150 per head. 
The herd bull, Prince Wayside, topped the 
sale at $300, and sold to C. D. Cline, of 
Olin, Iowa. W. H. Webb, of Spencer, I[a., 
got the choice yearling bull, Roan Chief, 
at the bargain price of $235. Another good 


Dike, lowa 





one of the same Scotch breeding, called March and April farrow—from the best strains of 
Oxford, sold for the moderate price of = ee ee dee ee it 10 Bel 

2 2 ‘4 er 26 A an © B e >. ricec oO seit, 
$200, to J. R. Ballard, of Boone, Iowa. The EMERSON CRA 


other young bulls sold at prices ranging pale . at once. 
from around $150 down to $85. The top ene eae 

price for females was $205, which was paid PENNING BIG POLAND-CHINAS—Choler. 
for Lady White Stockings, a well-bred six- W 12 premiums at 1913 Sioux City fair, in- 
year-old cow of Scotch topped breeding, aateatie firsts and grand champion sow. The 12 win- 
with a heifer calf at foot. The buyer was | ners all being the get of our 900 Ib. grand champion, 


Aledo, Tilinois 





A. W. Dixon, Cambridge, Ill., who was the | Blue Valley Chief 182553. The get of Blue Valley Chief won! Spring and 
heaviest. buyer at the sale, securing seven | fall bears for sale by him Including 3 of the recent winners. 
or eight from the best in the sale. Several | JOHN SCHMIEDER & SON, Plymouth County, REMSEN, IOWA 





other cows in the sale sold for similar 
prices, including a well-bred Young Phyllis 
cow, to W. L. Yan Dusen, of Anamosa, 
for $200, and Amelia 7th, a well-bred 
Cruickshank Aurora heifer, to John Pa- 
nuska, Monmouth, Iowa, for $200. There 
was practically no difference in the prices 
paid for those of Scotch topped breeding 
and those belonging to Scotch families. 
Other good buyers besides Mr. Dixon and 
Mr. Van Dusen were J. J. Horr, Mechan- 
icsville, Iowa; J. H. J. Stutt, Monticello, 
Iowa, and N. B. Lathrop, Oxford Junction, 
each getting several head. Other buyers 
of one or more females included L. 3 
Duer, Charlotte, Iowa; W. A. Emmerson, 
Massillon, Iowa; E. G. McDonald, Onslow, 
fowa; C. A. James and Chas. Walsworth, 
of the same place; H. Eichorn, Wyoming: 
Claus Ehletr and J. Kulhavy, of Oxford 
Junction. Col. H. S. Duncan occupied the 
block and conducted the sale in a very 


3 
Walden’s Durocs 
24 big, lengthy spring boars to offer, selected from 75. 
Mostly sired by Perfect Model S. 126123 by 
Count Tolstoy. Perfect Model 8. also for sale— 
is the sire of 140 spring pigs and but one a runt. 
c. E. WALDEN, Washta, lowa 


Chester Whites For Sale 


The large, heavy boned kind, with lots of length 
and quality. Fall yearlings and March pigs. Fully 
guaranteed. Prices right. 

WM. MEIER, Medrick, lowa 








IG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS for sale. 
Pigs of both sexes, fall 1912 and spring 1913 far- 


row. W.T. KEHOE, Hopkinton, lowa. 





COLLIES Will sell quick at bargain prices. Best of 
blood and working strains; 1 3-yr. female 
and 2 9-mos. males at $10 each; 4 2-mos. pups at $3 
and 8. EARL ATTIG, Sibley, lowa. 








able manner. He was assisted by Auc- 
tioneers Geo. Burge, Van Sickle and Z = a4 
Brock. Please mention this paper when writing. 





Gassell’s Big Type Sale 





70 Poland-Chinas 70 


In the new sale pavilion 
adjoining 


La Harpe, Ill., Tuesday, Oct. 14 


Am consigning the tops of 
my entire pig crop - 


40 BOARS AND 30 GILTS 


sired by Giant Leader 2d, Big Giant, A 
Wonder’s Special, Long King’s Equal and 
Smooth Jumbo. Buyers can secure herd 
boars and gilts unrelated, of the most 
improved big type specimens of the breed. 
All are the produce of mature sows and 
the best I could select. If you are looking 
for the best I can satisfy all comers. Bids 
sent to C. E. Bentley of this paper, or to 
the auctioneers in my care, will receive 
honest treatment. Write for the catalog. 


R. M. CASSELL, La Harpe, lilinois 


Auctioneers: W. B. DUNCAN, W. H. COOPER, IRA COTTINGHAM 
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60 Big Type Poland-Chinas 60 


AT AUCTION 


To be Sold at Farm, 6 Miles West of Creston 
and 2 Miles Southwest of 


Cromwell, lowa, Tuesday, October 7th 


30 Spring Boars, 4 Fall Boars 
26 Spring Gilts and Older 


The offering is in healthy condition and represents the best of big type 
blood lines. The spring pigs are a thifty, smooth, growthy lot, of early far- 
row. They are sired by Big Chief 57787 (by Big Wonder), Pawnee Bil! 68717 
(by Pawnee Nelson), and Mastodon Wonder. Thirty of the spring pigs are 
males and 20 are gilts. The dams are by such well known big type boars as 
Smooth Wonder 2d, Big Wonder (by Longfellow P), Grand Victor (by Big 
Victor), Big X Nelson. and Big Samson. The older boars and sows include 
two fall boars sired by Pawnee Bill, out of a Long King bred dam, and two 
boars by Big Chief out of Samson’s Standard by Big Standard. The older 
sows inciude Lady Jumbo by Grand Victor, dam Long Queen by Long King, 
and Queen Wonder by Big Chief out of a Grand Victor dam. 

Write for the catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and come 


see this good offering. 
COL H. $. DUNCAN, Auct. iH. A. WESSELS, Cromwell, lowa 
B.&Q. 


Cromwell is on main line C. Farm only 
parties from a distance will be met at depot. 





and 


2milesfromdepot. All 
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Holbert Horse Importing Co. 








Big, Heavy Boned, Imp. Stallions 





Percherons, Belgians, 
Shires, German Coach 
and Hackneys 


We have at any time of the year more big ton, 
high class Percheron and Belgian stallions than 
any other firm in the United States. We never 
sell out 


A. B. HOLBERT, Prop., Greeley, la. 























reserve champion mare in lowaclass. In addition to these 
my new importation will arrive soon. If you are seeking 
the best in Belgians it will pay you to visit me or write. 
Visitors always welcome, 





Imported Belgian 
Stallions and Mares 


The best that 





ean be found in Belgium, as I do 





not import an ir r class of horses. The American 
farmer demands the best, is entitled to the best and my 
aim is to catertothat demand. At the Iowa State Fair, 

. I won first on 3-year-old mare, first on mare and foal, 
first on foal and reserve champion mare in open class, and 


R. F. FRENCH 


Buchanan Co., Independence, lowa 












= 
IMPORTED 


Choice big mares and splendid over-a-ton-type stallions. These are WRITE NOW! 
PERCHERONS and BELGIANS — each a perfect specimen end remarkably Vv. W. HARMS, 
EVERY DAY A BARGAIN DaY AT MY SALES BARNS. FAIRBURY, tLes. 





STOCK 











Imported Belgians HELD BROS. 
and Percherons 


Just arrived from Belgium 
importation of Belgian and Percheron stallions,which 
I would like for you to inspect before buying else- 


and France with new 


Cc. 8. BABCOCK, 


STALLIONS 


antee to a you eon 


Walford, Iowa 





than any firm in America. 
y to a live stallion 
market and see ell draft 


. LATIMER WILSON 








Imported and Home Bred 


Percheron, Belgian, Shire 


Stallions and Mares 


ranging in age fro ym wean! colts to five years olds, 





FRANK L. STREAM, Creston, towa 





ta good one from my 
‘. 


FRED € HANDLER 
Chariton, Lowa 


BELGIAN EMPORIUM 
OF AMERICA 














i. ‘iehdene & “a "Fairfax, si 


PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Breeds and Imports 


Percherons, Belgians, Shires 





head to select fr - 


apertemcea gr ture of 1 “ neste 


WM. OROWNOVER, Hudson, lowa 








We Sail for France Aug. 9th 


ont of the Best Stallions and 
i See us in November. 








Importers and Breeders of 


German Coach Horses 
| Offer imported and Home Bred Stallions for Sale 


These are large horses with wonderful style and 
action. They have won at leading shows and are de- 
cendeats of prize winners. We can sell you a well 
broken, tried breeder at a reasonable price 

We also offer two roan Scotch Short-horn 
bulls, 16 and 30 months old. One a Spicy by Archer 
202740, the other a Queen Bess by Supreme Goods, 
Both bave been used in herd. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth County, lowa 


MAMMCTH 
JACKS 


@ith more size than 
@sual. Come and 
see them and get my 
Prices. Address, 
mentioning Wal- 
Farmer. 

W. L. DeCLOW 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


PERCHERON Imported and home bred 


stallions and mares, from $200 
to#900 each. H. REDENIUS, Rushmore, Minn. 

















GUERNSEYWS. 


————— eee 








aa 


T IS true that any of 
the following 


ucrnse 


bulls [ now offer would 
be a credit to anyone who 
desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by i of the 
Preel, 1, 11, 


W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 








JERSEYS. 


ee 








The Jersey 


The Jersey gives richer 

milk and more butter than 

any other known breed, at a 
lower keeping cost. She does it 
continuously and rsistently. 


Her milk and butter bring better 
prices than the product of any other 
dairy breed. That's where quality 
does count. Jersey facts free. Write 
now. We have no cows for sale. 
AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d Street, New York 








Registered Jerseys 


gilt edge butter stock, young bulls ready for service 
and cows in milk. Also some fall yearling Poland. 
China boars and sows. C all on or write 


ages at farmers’ prices. 
cut prices. Call or write 
KAUFMANN BROS., 


SHEEP. 











ELK GROVE SHROPSHIRES -: 








Imp. Acton Keynold and Wardwell’s Low-to-the-Ground. They 
strong boned rams. Fifteen pounds of wool per clip was taken 
from some of them. Send for catalog giving full particulars. 


I  cWO-yegr., 
“os oT Sale Sire 4 


FRANK RAINIER, Lagi 











OXFORDS 


winners for sale. 





JNO. P. GRAHAM & SON, Eidora, lowa 


East View Shot 


The Largest Wooled Sheep. Special offering of 10 yearlin 
50 rams to offer, alsoewes. Lambe, 
yearlings and 2-year-olds by im- 
ported rams. Have won more rib- 
bons at state fairs than any other 
firm or breeder in America on 
American bred Oxfords. Prize 


good flock rams. Yearlings ar: Vy Imp, One Of oup 
ram with a record as a sire of « fai PE Delta, , 
and of top stuff generally, Bo ran 5 prise wi ne 

1 please you, Xd bre dt 


E. L. BITTERMAN, Mason thy, 0 yh 





VALLEY HOME FARM 


won both silver cups at Iowa state fair this year for 
best ram and ewe. all mutton breeds. My champion 
ram was also my last years’ champion at Des Moines. 
Rams for sale—some show stock. Also ewes, year- 


lings and twos. 


HARRY D. EDDINGFIELD, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


15 Choice Shrops| whet Ran 


Yearlings, 2-year-olds and 


ity, size and fleece. C arefully | and Good cu 
satisfaction as flock heade Scns ed o 
ewes of various ages My fic €l] brea oot 
ingp ection invited. Write me i tiga 10ur 
Cc. J. WILKINSON | ae 


Jasper Co., RK. 













Pike Timber Stook Fars 





125 Reg. Shropshires 


Thirty one and two-year-old rams, 25 lamb rams. 
These rams are sired by one of the best imported 
Minton rams in America, and are from imported and 
American bred ewes. Also a nice lot of ewes of dif- 
ferent ages for sale. 
Cc. B. WALKER, 


sired by an imperted ram and ou 
imported rams. The ewes also 
from imported ewes. 


DAVENPORT & MM. ACK, 


» Colfax, Towa 











good 1, 2 and 3 year old ; 





psbire rams, gi 
f ewes Shred by 


ectly desce ded 











. ‘Belmona, rond, Towa 





Chapel Ridge $ Shropshires 


are 


Memphis, Mo. also some ewes, that are 





Shropshires For Sale 


We now offer choice rams, consisting of lambs 1, 
2 and 3 years old at farmers’ prices. Also ewes of all 
Will price alot of ewes at 


ig We will ship on approval. 
oO. O. H. PE PEASLEY & SONS, 


Moscow, Iowa 


February and March pigs sired by J 7743 that sire 
the winners of three cups at Des Moines this year. 
Also pigs by Corrector 10491. The t of the breed 
Write for prices and mention Wa * Farmer 





s 
Registered Shropshires For Sale 
Yearling and two-year-old rams, two choice two- 
year-old herd rams that have been used one season. 
A few choice ewes. All from imported sires. Will 
guarantee satisfaction. 
Ss. H. WATKINS, Libertyville, lowa 


A. BROOK, Washington, wine 





now Offering choice ons 1 two-year.oig 


tri righ t and are 
us, 


i nd tamela, ie 





~~~ Sunny Slope Hampshires 
















Good Registered Shropshire Rams and Eve and Ewes 


WILLARD MILLER, R. 3. Anita, lows 










Please mention this paper when Writing, 











SHORT-HORNS. 








AUCTIONEERS. 





Sprucemead Farm 


balance open 


J, A. BENSON, Prop. 





LLLP POO 





Learn Auetionsering 


You can become independent with no capital 
invested. Write today for catalog of the World's 
Greatest School of Auctioneering 


JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 


Short- horns 


For sale—4 fine yound red 
bulls. 6 Scotch heifers. Two 
heifers soon due to calve; 


So. 5th Ave. Sheldon, la. 2894 Washington Bivd., Chicago, tlinols 










CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 











from one 


EXCELSIOR HERD OF SCOTCH AND 


SCOTCH-TOPPED SHORT-HORNS 


Seven good young red bulls for sale, two especially 
attractive, sired by the Choice Goods bull, Excel- 
sior Goods 313031. Am also offering females 
to five years old singly or by car load. 
Prices, $100 to @150each. Few a little higher. Stock 
right in every particular. 


F. E. TAYLOR, 


Farm 12 miles N. W. Sioux Falls. 


Hartford by appointment. 





Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice gi 
all kinds of property, and students fu 
text books free, written by instructors 
ACTUAL PRACTICE TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 6 KANSAS CITY, missus 

W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave, 
H.S.DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor ia 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in the 
world. Write today for free catalog er sale dates, 


Ellis, S$. Dak. 


Parties met at 





en in selling 
shed set of 






















Average test, 4.3. 
sale, 


BELLE VERNON DAIRY SHORT-HORNS 





Herd bulls: Silver Chief $33924 and Duke of Glen 


ry Former by a son of Rose of Glenside. wo 


| 


re cord Short-horn cow, the latter by a brother to Rose. 
Also home of Wild Eyes Duchess, 9.467 Ibs. milk and 
410 Ibs. butter in 10 mos.; and of Dolly 5th Black- 
wood, 11,290 'bs. milk in one year with second calf. 
Choice anima!s of both sexes for 
including a young son of Wild Eyes Duchess, 
the winner of first in lowa Short-horn cow contest. 
Residence in town. Write for catalog 
H. L. COBB & SON, 


J. L. MciLRATH 





Live Stock Auctioneer 


and breeder of registered horses, cattle and bogs. 
Old customers are securing dates 6 mos. and a year 
Write me when thinking of holding 4 sale. 






GRINNELL, LOWA 











JOHN D. SNYDER 


Independence, Ia. 





Royal Cumberland 2d : 
bull. 

Also, choice Shropshire yearling rams for sale. 
Inspection invited. 


Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 


reeders of 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


Grandsons of Cumberland’s Last for sale, sired by 
334809—one a high-class show 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


All Breeds Cattle and Draft Horse Sales Especially. 





HUTCHINSON, KAS. 








Oliver S. Johnson 


THE IOWA AUCTIONEER 





Good Sootch Bulls 


Reds. Whites and Roans of the choicest breed- 
ing and right individually. 
females. 







TIPTON, 1|OWA 








LIVE STOCK AUCTICHEER 


Experience in breeding, feeding, showing and sell- 
Write for terms and dates. 


GEO. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lows 


Can also spare a few 
Herd numbers over 100 head. Write or 
come and see. Farm one mile from town. 


@. H. GEORGE, Monticello, lowa 





sired by 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


King Banff 3d 337720. One choi ce Cruick- 
shank Flora yearling, red. at very reasor 
Also a good Scotch topped yearling, ch 
coming yearlings. Call or write 
M. W. MYERS, 



















J.R. THOMPSON 


ble price. 
ap, Others 


Beaman, Iowa 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 





Wayside Farm Short-horns 


High class young bulls for sale. 
Auctioneer Pedigree Live Stock. 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 







MERRILL, IOWA 








0. L. MOSSMAN 


Eight years of successful experieace in con ductini 
pure bred live stock and real estate sales. Writeor 





SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Fifteen bulls from 9 to 18 months old, half of them 
pure Scotch. Alsotwo sable and white Scotch Collie 
mele pups, old enough totrain. Address 

v. M. F. CERWINSHE, Rockford, lows 


Farm Between Rookford and Rudd 


wire for dates at my expense. 








HAMPTON, IOWA 











— 
——— 








bulls—s two-year-olds, 7 
Scotch topped breeding. Comeand see them. 
J0Os8. H. DEHNERB, 


Walnut Lawn Farm 


Just now offers some very choice Short-horn 
yearling. Pure Scotch and 


AMERIGAN 
Hog Remedy 


I have no worms, am not troubied with i: 


Cascade, Iowa gestion or constipation, and am always 





healthy. : 
Formulais asfollows: Sulphur, 16%; 80 





Red Polled Bulls 


A number of classy young bulls forsale, sired by the 
International and State Fair first prize bull, Reway 
Stat 16608. 

MWRON SCHENCK, 


hyposulphite, 20%;' eodium sulphate 
(dried),5%; sulphate of iron. 20%: charc 
5; sodium chloride, 14%. We will ref 
your money if not as represented. 

Sold direct to consumer, $5 per cwt., cas 
with order; costs 25 to 50% more anywbe: 


Algona, Iowa Areca Stock Tonic Co., Independence, lowa 














z.S.BUNFFUM, LeRoy, Decatur Co.. Ka. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 








I WAS FED 



















Send order today. Address 



























































